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For the Companion. 
THE FORTUNES OF DICKY RAY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In ToreEe CuoartTers.—Cnap. III. 


“T believe that’s an honest boy, Debby,” said 
Mr. Wiggin. 

“I’m certain he is, pa,” replied his wife. 

“T don’t know, I really don’t know but that 
we should do as well to take him, as to look 
further.” 

“The very thing I was thinking of,” said she. 

Mr. Wiggin was chicf owner of a large hat 
factory, though it was long since he had done 
any thing more than superintend the business, 
but that which he most prided himself upon was 
his farm. Te delighted to talk of “us farmers,” 
to attend agricultural Fairs, and discourse learn- 
edly of “artificial fertilizers,” and “improved 
stock,” and the less he knew, the more he had to 
say, a8 an empty drum will make more noise 
than a full wine cask. ’ 

He did as little with his own hands upon his 
farm as in his factory, but he was never so hap- 
py as when he walked over his fields with a slow 
and majestic step, and watched his men sowing 
and reaping, planting and harvesting. 

Of course a boy was a necessary adjunct of 
such an establishment, and the worthy couple 
had been making inquiries along their route, 
with the hope of finding a suitable one. Both 
were favorably impressed with the boy so singu- 
larly introduced to their notice, and hence it was 
that the chaise, with the yellow trunk under- 
neath, was that same afternoon seen stopping at 
Mrs. Ray’s door, to the great wonderment of 
the neighbors, who put theirheads together and 
surmised all manner of improbable things. 

The widow herself was in a measure prepared 
for the event, and had put on her best gown to 
receive her visitors; but when Mr. Wiggin an- 
nounced his wish to have her son come and live 
with him “so long as there should be mutual 
satisfaction,” she was greatly surprised. 

She was far too sensible a woman, however, 
not to sce the advantages of the arrangement, 
and replied that she would consent, provided 
Dicky was willing; “she could not have the 
heart to send him away from home against his 
will, though he was now getting a large boy, 
and it was quite time he should begin to look 
out for himself.” 

But all misgivings concerning Dicky’s feelings 
on the subject were needless. Had he not been 
wishing and longing for something to do, and 
was not farm work the werk of all others which 
he most desired? 

So he gave a joyful consent, deeming that the 
prospect of living in the same house with the 
ivory-headed cane was offset by living in the 
same house with kind Mrs. Wiggin. 

The next day, therefore, beheld Dicky in a new 
suit of clothes, bought ready made at Mr. Mer- 
ccr’s, and with the rest of his worldly effects ticd 
up in a handkerchicf, going to seck his fortune. 

First, however, there were farewells to be said, 
farewells which cost him a greater pang than he 
had anticipated. There were neighbors, hard in 
feature and rude in’manner, for whom he would 
yesterday have told you that he had little love, 
but whom it grieved him to think he might never 
See again; there were boys with whom he had 
had many a “tiff,” but that was all forgotten; 
there were girls for whom he had never cared a 
button, but toward them all his heart softened 
now; and there was little Dorcas Flint, for whom 
he cared a good many buttons. He kissed Dor- 
cas, albeit her face was not very clean—no, nor 


“And don’t forget to fetch us home suthin’, |! 
Thanksgivin’, cried little Jack; but he was com- | 
manded to “shet up,” by Ted, who already be- 
gan to feel the responsibilities of head of the 
family. 

“T’ve brought you a little keepsake,” said Miss 
Jinks, suddenly appearing in their midst in her | 
ghostlike fashion. 

No one ever saw Miss Jinks open or shut a, 
door. You looked up, and there she was; you} 
looked avain, and she was gone. 

“T’ve brought you a little keepsake,” said she, 
putting a package into Dicky’s hand. 

He thanked her warmly, as indeed he ought, 
for it was a hot August day, and the gift was a 
pair of woollen mittens. 

At last he bade them all good-by, and with 
many backward glances, walked to the hotel, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Wiggin .had tarricd over 
nizht for the sake of taking him home with | 
them. 

For a time he was silent, for his heart was 
heavy for what it had left behind, as true hearts 
always will be, however little they leave behind, 
and however much lies before—but the novelties | 
he constantly discovered in that wondrous jour-! 
ney of twenty-five miles, the kind words of Mrs. 
Wiggin, and perhaps, also, in part, the ginger- 
snaps which she lavished upon him from her} 
reticule, restored his spirits by degrees, and | 
when he was permitted to take the reins and try 
his hand at driving, I think he was as happy as 
any mortal can reasonably expect to be in this 
lower sphere. 

The sun was still shining brightly when Mrs. 
Wiggin said, “There’s your new home, my 
dear,” and pointed to a plain two-story house, 
with a piazza in front, over which drooped two 
tall trees—an elm and a butternut, while the 
yard was gay with flowers in all the glory of 
their summer bloom. 

A little girl sat on the steps, stringing bright | 
berries for a necklace, but when she saw the; 
travellers, she dropped her work and came 
bounding down the path to mcct them, her blue 
ribbons and her soft, light hair streaming behind 
her. 

“Is it a fairy?” said Dicky to himself, think- | 








| 


beautiful. 
“O grandpa! O grandma!” cried the child, 





her pinafore, either, and he whispered in her 


“So do,” said Dorky. 


He even patted Miss Jinks’ cow on the head, | returned her caresses, calling her so many pet ed. (Jennings was Mr. Wigzin’s counting-room 
and gave the hens an extra allowance of corn, | names, that what her real name was, Dicky | clerk.) 


commending them to the care of Ted, his broth- 
er next in age. 


These were his mother’s parting words—| will help you take care of him,” said Mr. Wig-, business, and I hate to try a new hand.” 
“Don’t be an eye-servant, Dicky; be as faithful} gin to Dicky, and then he followed his wife on | 


behind your master’s back as before his face.” 


the other, and then both together, while they 


could not make out. 
“Lead the horse round to the barn, and Jerry 


her slow progress to the house. for she stopped’ you?” 








THE FORTUNES OF DICKY RAY. 


ing that he had never scen any thing half so | “Pa, I have an idea,” said Mrs. Wiggin, med- 


| “I’m so glad to see you!” and as they alighted | laughing at his rather stale joke. 
ear, “I shall come back and marry you, Dorky.” | from the chaise she clung first to one, and then | “You don’t like Jennings, over much, do 








many times on the way to greet her favorite 
flowers, while Fairy danced in and out among 
them, pointing out the changes that had taken 
place in her absence. 

Fairy was the name Dicky gave her then, and 
he never afterward called her by any other, 
though Jerry told him that her true name was 
Deborah Mansfield; that her mother was dead, 
and her father in California, and that she had 
no other home than this. 

When the horse had been duly rubbed down 
and turned into his paddock, Dicky was shown 
to the kitchen, where Mrs. Wiggin commended 
him to the care of the housemaid, whose good- 
natured, beaming German face promiscd well 
for the boy’s future happiness. And what an 
orderly, pleasant kitchen it was! What an air 
of home comfort pervaded every nook and cor- 
ner of it! Truly, the lines had fallen to Dicky 
in pleasant places, and it was with a feeling of 
entire satisfaction and content, that he lay his 
head on his pillow in his own little chamber that 
night. 

Dicky’s work was not hard; at first he did 
much the same things which he had been accus- 
tomed to do for Miss Jinks, though on a larer 
scale. The next winter he was sent to school, 
because, as Mr. Wiggin said, “Though he did 
not wish to educate him beyond his station, 
there was no reason why he should grow up an 
ignoramus.” ‘ 

At schoob he was found to develop an un- 
common fondness for books—a fondness which 
at one time threatened to interfere seriously with 
his prospects in life—for, although Dicky did 
not forget his mother’s parting counsel, and was 
still faithful to his duties, it began to be plain 
that his heart was not in them as it had former- 
ly been. 

“Debby, Ido believe I shall have to part with 
that boy. Where do you think Jerry found his 
arithmetic, to-day?” said Mr. Wiggin. 

“How can I tell, pa?” 

“In the hen-house. Now it’s bad enouzh to 
have my servants take to learning, but when it 
comes to teaching the multiplication table to my 
hens, it’s time something should be done about 
it ” 


itatively. 
“Keep it for a nest-egg,” said her husband, 


you?” continued she, not in the least disconcert- 


“Like him over much? We'd cheat me out of 
my eye teeth if he could, but he understands the 


“As the day is long.” 

“Why don’t you educate him to take Jennings’ 
place?” 

“Not a bad idea, Debby. Ideelare Pll think 
of it,” said Mr. Wiggin, striking his ivory-head- 
ed cane on the floor emphatically. 

The more Mr. Wiggin thought of his wife’s 
proposal, the better he liked it; so instead of he- 
ing sent away, Dicky was continued at school. 


| As time went on, and his natural tastes and abil- 


ities had a chance to develop themselves under 
circumstances so favorable, he gradually came 
to be regarded as a member of the family. 

In due time he was made counting-house 
clerk, and here showed such business talent that 
his master soon get in a way of consulting him 
on all perplexing points, and finally committed 
the entire oversight of the factory to his hands. 
About this time Dicky was married. 

The bride was a lovely, fair-haired girl, whom 
her grandparents called Deborah, but her hus- 
band called her Fairy. 

Soon after the marriage he took her home to 
see his mother, who, with Miss Jinks, still oceu- 
pied the house where we first saw her; but, 
thanks to the filial tenderness of her children, 
was no longer obliged to toil for her daily bread. 
When the bridal pair alighted at the door, an 
opposite neighbor, Mrs. Stubbs, was sitting at 
her window, sewing on a pair of blue overalls. 
Dropping her work, she exclaimed,— 

“O my! Who'd think that fine gentleman was 
the Widder Ray’s son! and the gal, aint she a 
picter!” 

It chanced that Richard just then turned his 
head and looked at the speaker; but in that 
ruddy, buxom matron, he did not recognize his 
little sweetheart, Doreas Flint. 

So runs the world! 

———___+o+—__—— 
For the Companion. 
THE SWELL SUIT. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders, 

“Massa Jolin say Missy Rose must just gone 
hurry up; dat, dat ar’ carriage can’t wait any 
longer, no how,” said Pompey, looking in, with 
acorn broom in one hand, and a napkin in the 
other. 

“Well, Pompey, you just take the wraps into 
the parlor, that’s a good fellow, and I'll be right 
down., I want John to see me before I get 
mussed.” 

Pompey hesitated. 

“Dat ar’ brudder of yourn am waitin’ hisse’f, 
Missy Rose, and he’s talkin’ orful. Te do say”— 

“QO, never mind Fred—he’s a domestic tyrant, 
and always was. Bovs can wait, and they must 
wait for us girls. Take these on your arm, 
Pomp, and just hold up my trail, this way. 
How do I look, Pomp?” 

“Lubly! You allers am lubly, Missy Rose.” 

“O, fic! you are a flatterer,” and Rose glanced 
over her shoulder at her honest admirer, smiling 
in a way that made poor Pompcy’s woolly head 
buzz like a singing top. 

John was pacing up and down the parlor, 
where he had been waiting a full hour for Rose 
to make her appearance. These two were not 
an engaged couple—simply fricnds, with just 
enough relationship between them to render 
John an acceptable gallant when ethers were 
wanting. Not that John was indifferent to 
Rose’s attractions. The pretty witch knew very 
well that her word was the law he studied much 
more faithfully than the musty old Blackstone 
in which he professed to be cnzrossed. 

Arrived at the parlor, Rose shook herself clear 
of Pomp’s officiousness, and glided in. 

“Cousin Jolin, please look at me, and sce if I 
am gay enough to suit you. Mamma says we 
should dress to suit our chapcerons, and I was 
sure this toilet weuld please mine.” 

Jokn looked at the tulles, and laces, and rose- 
buds, and sighed. Nobody knew better than he 
how little his opinion or fancies were regarded. 
She was exquisite—there was no denying it; his 





“You've always found Dicky honest, haven’t 


ad ~~ 





eyes told her what Pompey’s lips had done, but 
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she did not smile upon him as she had done upon 
Pompey. She was looking at the beautiful re- 
flection in the pier-glass, and did noteven hear the 
sigh. 

“Are you ready?” asked John, with just a 
shade of impatience. ‘Are we nota trifle late?” 

“We must wait for Fred. O, did you know 
brother Fred came home yesterday? He’s been 
gonc two years. You wouldn’t know him, such 
a splendid moustache and beard! He’s invited, 
but hadn’t time to look up a lady, so [ told him 
we could take him with us. You won’t mind it, 
John?” 

John did mind it, however, as the flushed brow 
would have told her, if she had looked at his 
honest face. But she was too much absorbed in 
adjusting a stray ringlet, to notice the transient 
emotion. 

Brother Fred came in directly, shaking hands 
with John in a cordial manner, making some 
faint apology for accepting a seat in his carriage, 
and then stepped up to the pier-glass, and took a 
leisurely survey of himself. 

“How do you like my ‘swell suit?’ ”’ he asked, 
looking at John from out the mirror, but keep- 
ing his back turned to him. 

“You are well dressed,” 
quietly. 

“Well dressed! I think I ought to be! 
much do you suppose this outfit cost me?” 

“Enough, I dare say.” 

“But give a guess. The studs are genuine, 
you know. No gentleman will wear paste. 
Those diamonds cost five hundred dollars.” 

“They are in good taste. I like diamonds.” 

“Zounds! I guess you would.” 

John flushed, again, without replying. 

“This ruffled shirt came from Paris. By the 
way, itis vulgar to say Paris, Rose; you must 
pronounce it Paree. There was a duck of a shop 
girl I used to patronize, there. I’ve her photo- 
graph somewhere in my trunks. How do you 
like my dress coat, John? I think it shows off 
my figure, don’t you? The coat and pants” 

“O, never mind, brother Fred, about your 
cout and pants. Don’t you see we are waiting ?”’ 
cried Ruse. 

“Pompey!” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Just step up to my room, and bring down the 
wicker flagon on my dressing table, and a glass.” 

Pompey soon appeared with the articles dain- 
tily arranged on a small silver tray, which he 
placed before his young master. 

“John, come and have a little brandy.” 

“[ never drink spirits of any kind, not even 
wine.” 

“Well, it would improve your looks if you did. 
Your face is too cold. [like to take a glass be- 
fore going into company; it gives expression to 
the eyes, and a little color to the cheeks.” 

“[ should be sorry to think [ was dependent 
upon liquor to give expression tu my eyes,” said 
John, curtly. 

“How can a fellow make himself interesting, 
I should like to know, without brandy? It’s so 
awkward to poke round among folks, and not 
have any thing to say.” 

“Lf a fellow cultivates his head and heart, he 
always will have something to say. But if he 
can only open his lips to exhale brandy, [ am 
very sure that any lady would prefer silence to 
conversation with him.” 

“Now, brother Fred, Lreally wish you wouldn’t 
take another drop,” said Rose, going to him, 
and playfully wresting the flask from his hands. 
“You had better be careful, too, for Mrs. Hanson, 
who receives to-night, always has the sideboard 
furnished, and you will have plenty of invita- 
tions. Of course, you would not be so vulgar 
as to get intoxicated, or any thing like it; only 
you must be careful, and not indulge in return 
cups.” 

“I'm glad Mrs. Hanson isn’t one of the old- 
fashioned, stiff kind, that holds to lemonade 
and coffee. Ive always noticed every body is 
chatty at her house.”’ 

Fred was chatty, too, by this time. The color 
had come into his cheeks, and the lustre into his 
eves, and he felt bold enough to enter the grand- 
est drawing-room. 

John was unusually silent when he handed 
Rose to the carriage, and during the ride to the 
reception. He was a plain, sensible, well-in- 
formed young man, accustomed to good society, 
especially when alone with himself. He had no 
vices to conceal, no favors to crave, and when 
he gave his arm to Rose, and entered the elegant 
drawing-rooms of Mrs. Hanson he was, as he 
always had been, a gentleman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanson greeted the new arrival 
cordially, and John, seeing that Fred acquitted 
himself agreeably, soon became absorbed in the 
social pleasures of the evening, and quite forgot 
to keep his eyes upon his cousin, as he had at 


answered Jolin, 


How 








first resolved to do. 


: P | . — 
to Rose, and with a strange, leering expression | ing contestants that onc headof cabbagebrought | urally, there were plenty of malicious tongues 


in his eyes, told her not to keep the carriage! fifty-two dollars. 
waiting for him, as he had met a Paris acquaint- | 


ance to whose hotel he was going for an hour or 
two before returning home. 

“Very well,” said Rose, only too eager to be 
rid of him, and without realizing to what he was 
indebted for his unattractivencess. 

An hour later John came to find her, and to 
suggest that the departures were commencing. 

“If you are wishing for the carriage, I will go 
look for Fred,” said he. 

“‘My brother has gone. We are not to expect 
him,” Rose said, and they rode home without 
any allusion to her brother’s condition. Pom- 
pey opened the door for them, looking very mys- 
terious and solemn. 

“What has happened, Pomp, to make you 
look so grave?” asked Rose, lightly. 

“De missus say, you am to go right up to 
your own room, Missy Rose, and not be a prowl- 
in’ round nowhere.” 

“Who wants to prowl round?” asked Rose, 
petulantly. “All I wish, is, to get my traps off, 
and rest, for it was a standing party, and such 
a jam! Aren’t you coming in, John?” to her 
chaperon, lingering on the threshold. 

“Massa John, dis chile would like to speak a 
word;” and Pompey beckoned the young man 
in a mysterious way, which brought him sud- 
denly to the negro’s side. 

“Good night, Cousin John,” came faintly from 
Rose, as she vanished. 

“Good night, Cousin Rose.” Then, noticing 
the frightened look in the faithful servant’s face, 
he asked, softly, ‘What is it, Pompey?” 

‘“Massa Fred has jes’ come home, orful! He 
can’t stan’, no how. Says he, ‘Pomp, don’t for 
yer life let the folks know on’t.’ I jes’ got him 
up to his room by main force; but what to do 
with him now, beats dis nigger all holler.”’ 

“Can I go up?” asked John. 

“Bress your body! I guess you can, dat. It’s 
a berry ’sponsible sitivation, Massa John.” 

Pompey let John into young Fred’s chamber, 

and promised to keep sentinel on the outside. 
. John found the miserable youth upon the floor, 
tossing his limbs about in 2 most uncouth man- 
ner, while every now and then an unearthly 
groan escaped him. 

“How is this?” asked John, sternly. 
is the matter, Cousin Fred?” 

“S—smatter! nothing’s smatter.” 

“Get up, then, and get on to the bed. 
give me your hand.” 

Fred groped for him, blindly, and made a 
lurch or two, as if willing to obey. But he was 
evidently too drunk to rise, for he fell back again, 
and relapsed into restless stupor. 

John opened the door, and whispered to Pom- 


“What 


Here, 


pey,— 
“Send the carriage away. I will stop here, to- 
night. Let the family think you have gone to 


bed; and be sure you do not let them know 
what has happened.” 

A little later, John and Pompey removed the 
diamond studs, (one of which was missing,) and 
the “swell suit”? was turned over to Pompey to 
be carefully cleansed, as, indeed, it greatly need- 
ed to be; for, what with the poor youth’s tumb- 
lings, and his beastly vomiting, the garments 
were in no condition to be worn by any body but 
a drunken man. 

John kept watch by his companion until he 
had slept off his potions, and rested more quietly. 
In the gray of the morning, Pompey let him out 
of the front door, and as he breathed in the pure 
morning air, and glanced at the beautiful world 
around him, he involuntarily thanked his God 
that he was satisfied with his manhood, and had 
no ambition to make a beast of himself. 

The next day, when John called to inquire for 
Rose’s health, she told him “brother Fred had 
been suffering with a terrible headache.” 

Fred was lying on the sofa, with bloodshot 
eyes, and his face bore a very insignificant and 
deprecating expression. Once, when he caught 
John’s half pitiful, half sarcastic look, he turned 
to the wall with a smothered groan. 

Brother Fred’s visit home was a brief one. 
Not long after he went away, John met Pompey 
decked out in a ruffled shirt, and outer garments 
rather short and small for him, to be sure, but 
which he was wearing with much self-compla- 
cency. Jolin, with a knowing smile, recognized 
and saluted them as the “swell suit.” 

And which of these real portraits do you like 
best? And which example should you prefer to 
follow ? 

—_———_+~@>———————— 

Dip wHat sue Coup. - A very poorly clad 
little girl recently appeared at the First Baptist 
church in Rahway, N. J., with two heads of cab- 
bage and two apples for the Howard Mission, 
saying that that was all she could spare, though 
she would eladiv give more. The gift was taken 





Mites bring more than dol- 
lars sometimes. 
a 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY JANET’S MOTHER 
TOLD. 


“O mother, Bettie Horton is going to have a 
party, to-morrow evening, and I am invited. 
May I go?” said Janet, bursting into the room 
where her mother sat mending a garment, and 
at the same time rocking the cradle with her 
foot. ‘ 

“T want to hear a little more about it before I 
can decide,” said she, smiling. 

“Well, it isn’t going to be any thing grand or 
fashionable at all. 


at bedtime, and staying till midnight. We’re in- 


vited at seven o’clock, so of course they won’t | 
expect us to stay much after ten; but Harry and | 
Will Simpson are going to help us get up char- | 


ades, and we shall have a splendid time.” 

“Then I see no objection to your accepting the 
invitation,” said Mrs. Ball. 

“I knew you'd be willing. “I wish it was to- 
morrow, now,” said Janet, taking off her hat 
and sack and throwing them into a chair. 

“A place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place,’”’ remarked her mother, quietly. 

“O, yes, I forgot,” said Janet, hanging the ar- 
ticles in the hall, and dancing back again. She 
chattered on for some minutes, when a thought 
struck her which brought her gayety to a sudden 
check. 

“But, mother!” she exclaimed. 

“Well?” said her mother. 

“What shall I wear?” 

The same question, alas! which has ever vexed 
the soul of womankind, from Eve down to Flora 
McFlimsy! 

“Wear?” said her mother. “Is any thing the 
matter with your pretty blue poplin?” 

“No, but mother, I’ve worn it, and worn it, 
till everybody knows it aswell asI do. I expect 
I shall get the name of ‘the girl in the blue 
dress.’ ” 

“No great calamity, if you should; but then, 
you are not limited to blue poplin. Wear the 
green and black plaid, if you like it better.” 

“O mother, that is all out of date. It has no 
pannier, nor overskirt, nor any thing.” 

“Out of date, is it?” said Mrs. Ball, wearily. 
“Why, it seems to me a very little while since I 
sat up half the night to finish-it for examina- 
tion. However, I don’t blame you for wanting 
your clothes made like other people’s. Bring 
me the dress and the pieces, and I'll see what 
can be done with it.” 

But it was the old story of bricks without mor- 
tar. With all Mrs. Ball’s ingenuity, which had 
had plenty of exercise, she was unable to bring 
the dress up to the fashionable standard, and 
Janet reluctantly decided spon what she called 
“the everlasting blue poplin.” The matter being 
thus settled, she would have been wise to trouble 
her little head no more about it; but perhaps 
that would have required a degree of philosophy 
seldom reached at the age of fourteen, and not 
always at a much later period. 

She was not willing to give up the party, but, 
when there, could not help comparing herself 
with others, and always to her own disadvan- 
tage. Her animal spirits were fast getting the 
better of her vanity, however, and she was be- 
ginning to enjoy herself thoroughly, when the 
old train of thought was revived by the entrance 
of a young girl a little older than herself, a 
Stranger to her, and to nearly all present. She 
came with the Simpsons, and they introduced 
her as “Miss Flora May, from New York.” 

She was very lovely, but too delicate for per- 
fect health; her style of beauty affording a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the blooming country 
misses around her. As one young lad gallantly 
remarked, she was “‘like a lily among roses.” 

But while the boys admired her personal 
charms, the girls lavished their admiration on 
her clothes, which were, indeed, in exquisite 
taste, and of exquisite material, from the real 
lace in the neck of her violet silk dress, to the 
violet slipper on her little foot. She wore few 
ornaments, but the girls knew that one of her 
rings would purchase all the jewels worn by 
them. Once, she looked at her tiny enamelled 
watch, and, seeing the attention of one near her 
attracted by it, she kindly held it out for exami- 
nation. 

Straightway, half-a-dozen young heads were 
bent over it, and she explained that it came from 
Geneva; that her father had sent for it as a birth- 
day present for her. She told them, also, that 
her father had promised to take her abroad, and 
that she expected to spend several years in Eu- 
rope. 


It was late in the evening, when Fred came up: to New York, aud bid upon, the story so excit-' - Though ull this came out very simply and nat- 


Bettie said so. She said her | 
mother didn’t approve of children going visiting | 


to attribute it to a desire to “‘show off;” and I 
}am sorry to say that Janct joined with them. 
' From the moment the young stranger came into 
| the room, she felt herself eclipsed. Her heart 
was filled with envy, and she wished that she 
and her blue poplin had stayed at home. 
| Miss May joined very cheerfully in all the 
|; amusements, but when asked to play the piano, 
| declined, saying that, although she had once 
, taken lessons, she had never been able to prac- 

tise. 

“Wants to be urged,” said Malice. 

“Affected thing,” said Envy. 

But, in spite of Envy, Malice, and all unchari- 
, tableness, Miss May was the belle of the evening, 
and it was observed that Harry and Will Simp- 
son were especially devoted to her, giving her all 
the best parts in the charades, and anticipating 
her wishes, as far as possible, in all respects. 

On the whole, the party was a failure, as far 
as Janet was concerned, and she went home with 
a discontented feeling in her heart, which, if she 
had analyzed it, would have been found to be 
nothing less than mortified vanity, and rebellion 
against the lot Providence had ordained her. 

Her mother saw that something had gone 
wrong, but forbore to ask any questions, know- 
| ing that it would all come out in due time, and 
, she preferred voluntary to forced confidence. 
| A week passed, and Janet had quite recovered 

her cheerfulness, without any special allusion to 
| the party, when one day she saw Flora May rid- 
jing by. She watched her till she was out of 
sight, and then said, “Mother, I should be per. 
Sectly happy if 1 were in her place.” 

“Are you sure of that, Janet?” asked her 
mother. 

“Yes, I am sure. She just has every wish 
gratified, and has nothing in the world to do but 
amuse herself.” 

“What if [ should tell you that you are really 
much more fortunate than Flora May ?” 

“Why, how can that be?” exclaimed Janet. 
“We are poor—that is, I don’t mean we are 
starving,” she exclaimed, catching her mother’s 
reproving look, “‘but we have to count every cent 
wwe spend, and Flora has all the money she wants. 
She isn’t obliged to study, nor practise, nor any 
thing; whileIam shut up with the piano two 
hours every day, besides going to school, so that 
I may be fitted to teach when I grow up. And, 
mother, she has such a beautiful watch that her 
father gave her for a birthday present, and by- 
and-by she is going to Europe.” 

Here Janct paused from sheer breathlessness, 
and her mother said, “So you think you would 
be willing to change places with her?” 

“Certainly, I should,” said Janct. 

“Then I am glad you are not likely to be taken 
at your word,” said her mother. ‘‘Let me tell 
you a story. 

“Once, there was a little girl, whose parents 
were very rich. She was their only one, and they 
intended that she should have every advantage 
and luxury that wealth could buy. But there are 
some things wealth cannot buy. When this 
child, who was a very good and lovely child, was 
eight years old, she begun to show signs of 
scrofula. She had always been delicate, but this 
was something they had never suspected. They 
were obliged to take her from school, and have 
her instructed at home, at such intervals as her 
health would permit. She had developed un- 
common musical talent, but was unable to culti- 
vate it, because she could not sit at the piano to 
practise. Of course, this was a great disap- 
pointment to the child, but she bore it very 
sweetly. They hoped that, as she grew older, 
her health would improve; but, instead of that, 
it grew worse. The discasce finally settled in one 
foot, and the child became a cripple, unable to 
walk without crutches. 

“The best physicians in the country were con- 
sulted, and all agreed there was but one thing 
which would save her life. I am very sorry to 
tell you this,—very. But that one thing—I see 
you have guessed it already. - 

“This child had suffered so much that the 
decision did not affect her as they feared it would. 
She was taken to a hospital, and it happened, 
without design on the part of any one, that the 
day fixed for the operation was her fourteenth 
birthday. 

“It was all over, under the blessed influence of 
ether, without any consciousness of pain, and 
the first she knew, she was lying comfortably in 
bed. Then her father came and gave her a little 
box ‘containing a birthday present,’ he said. 
It was a beautiful enamelled watch, for which he 
had sent to Geneva. 

“Of course, you guessed, long ago, that this 
little girl was Flora May. 

“By-and-by, when she was able to bear it, they 
fitted her with a cork foot, on which she could 
walk perfectly well. 

**Q, how happy snd how thankiul I am,’ she 
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said, ‘to throw aside my crutches! and to be free 
from pain is more than I ever expected.’ 

“Mrs. Simpson told me this. She said, too, 
that she thought Flora enjoyed as much as most 
persons, after all, on account of her sweet, sub- 
missive temper, and her readiness to be pleased. 
Yet I think you would hardly wish to change 
places with her, even though you may be obliged 
to wear the blue poplin another year, and may 
never have a gold watch, nor take a voyage to 
Europe.” 

“O mother, you make me ashamed of myself! 
I shall never be envious of anybody again, with- 
out thinking of poor Flora.” 

“Tt is never worth while to envy any onc,” 
said her mother; for “sctting aside the wickedness 
of it, there is no lot without its peculiar trials. 


“ “Tf every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share, 
Who have our envy now!’” 


—-- +> 





For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE “DEAD 
GROWTH.” 

In going up the “thoroughfare” from the Grand 
to the Second Lake, or, as the Indians used to call 
them, the Montagamon and the Montagamonsis, 
the tourist in the Penobscot Lake region will neces- 
sarily pass through the “dead growth.” 

This consists of thousands of acres of interval land, 
covered with hackmatacks, bass woods, ashes, elms 
and maples, once a luxuriant wilderness, but now 
blighted—a red-dried, mouldering waste. Any thing 
like its utter, unrelieved dreariness, as we first looked 
down upon it from the high ridge to the south-west, 
Ihave never seen and could never have imagined. 
The whole landscape to the northward looked 
curse-struck—blighted and dead. 

Death on so vast a scale, even in the vegetable 
kingdom, is appalling in its effect on the mind. 

“Terrible! exclaimed Rod. (Rod Nichols, my 
comrade on these forest jaunts.) ‘What a scene! 
What has been at work here?” 

It was not fire—there were no blackened stumps, 
no charred trunks—but water brought here by the | 
dams of the Bangor lumbering companies. 

At the foot of nearly every lake throughout this 





_ Whole region, we found the inevitable dam, for hus; | 


banding the waters to float down logs. These dams | 
sometimes have a “‘lift’’ of twenty feet, thereby sub- | 
merging ail the adjoining fow lands. On looking 

more attentively, we could ‘discern beneath the rot- | 
ting forest the still, dark surface of the destroying | 
element. | 

It was getting toward sunset. We were looking | 
fora dry spot to camp on, when Rod called my at- | 
tention toaclearing just discernible over the bush- | 
es afew miles farther down the ridge, toward the | 

ake. ' 

“Itis a hay farm, I guess,” said he; ‘the one we’ve 
heard of.” | 

We had been told there was a hay farm at the head 
of the Montagamon. 

It was as Rod surmised. The place was then un- | 
der the management of_a Mr. Berdeen, with several 
hired men. They had just cut and secured about a 
hundred tons of hay for the winter use of the com- 
pany’s oxen. And there was a large lot of garden 
vegetables, growing on the premises. As there is 
no human habitation within thirty miles of this farm 
it may safely be termed a retired situation. 

We were kindly received, and in the morning, 
borrowing Mr. Berdeen’s ‘‘dug-out,”’ (log-boat) down 
at the lake, we went to explore the ‘dead growth” 
or “flowed tract,’’ as they indifferently called it. It 
had impressed us so curiously that we determined 
to spend a day in and about it. 

Entering the sluggish channel which leads up to 
the Second Lake, we paddled on between dead trees 
on either side for about half a mile, then turning the 
canoe out of the stream, steered off into the dead 
forest. The water stood from five to six feet deep 
around the trees, and was covered with a red-blue 
scum, which had dried in bands about the trunks at 
odd heights, above the present level. 

A strong odor, as from old wooden cisterns, filled 
the air. For some rods back from the stream, the 
growth had been quite thick, a border of elms and 
ashes. But after making our way with considerable 
difficulty, through these, we entered what had been 
a grand interval bottom, studded with great bass- 
woods. Many of them had already leaned over and 
lodged into each other, and the tough, fibrous bark 
huag in long shreds from the tops to the water. It 

-waved gently ina breeze, scarcely felt by us down 
in the canoe, switching in the water. Much of it 
had fallen and sunk. It lay on the bottom red as 
flannel. 

Bits of limbs were dropping almost continually, 
with dull plashes. And taking up the paddles for a 
mement, we could hear the steady, unremitting cut 
of thousands of “‘borers’’ inside the trunks, some of 
which, denuded of their bark, looked white as chalk. 

Hundreds of woodpeckers were tapping all about. 
I would earnestly recommend these ‘flowed tracts’’ 
to naturalists who wish to study up on the picidz. 

Pushing on, a great growling and snarling came 
to ourears. It seemed to issue from a rick of maple 
tops formed by several of them that leaned over and 
lodged in a larger one. A sef-to of some sort was 
going on, but the thick, entangled mass of limbs hid 
it from view. We worked the canoe round to the 
right, keeping off pretty well. 

“Ah, there they are!’’ exclaimed Rod, pointing 
into the rick. 


| bigger than pigs, six or eight weeks old.” 





leaning maples, to where it lodged in the greater 
one, and crouched, growling, over a hole in the lar- 
gertrunk. Ingo this he would thrust his paw and 
pull a moment, but as often draw suddenly back 
with a sharp yawl. Some animal was disputing the 
entrance with him. We caught glimpses of a point- 
ed nose and flashing eyes in the hole. 

“That’s a bob-cat,” said Rod. (A common name 
for the Canada lynx) “Look at that short tail! A 
bob-cat, sure! And that one inside the tree is a 
coon, I guess. The nose looks like that of a coon. 
Shove the canoe along a little past this tree, and I’ll 
bring the cat down,” cocking his rifle. 

But there was brush under us, and in endeavoring 
to push the “‘dug-out” ahead, it cracked the branch- 
cs. Instantly, the cat faced around, and, catching 
sight of us, ran down the tree trunk and jumped un- 
hesitatingly into the water. Rod fired as it did so, 
but the animal swam off, and before we could get 
the canoe round so as to give chase, it climbed out 
upon a fallen tree and ran along to another and an- 
other, and so escaped us. 

That acreature of the cat family should take to 
the water, may sound strange to some readers. The 
Canada lynx, however, loves the water as well asa 
dog. They may frequently be seen swimming in the 
lakes on a warm, summer evening, and are very rap- 
idswimmers. It is not often that they can be over- 
taken with a boat. 

Finding that the game had given us the slip, we 
paddled off to a clump of hackmatacks, easily distin- 
guished by their mosses, which hung in pale green 
curtains from the bare branches, trailing down ten 
and fifteen feet from the point of attachment. A 
huge gray hornet’s nest, large as a bushel basket, was 
fairly embowered in it. We were watching this, eas- 
ing the canoe gently back, when a sound behind us, 
very much like the bark of a young pig when sud- 
denly scared, caused us to look hastily around. 

There was nothing in sight, But, while watching 
the hornets, we had nearly run the “dug-out” upon 
a great rock which, covered with roots and brush, 
rose several feet out of the water—one of those granite 
boulders, so frequent in all New England valleys. 

The broad, earth-laden root of an overblown tree 
hung over one side of the boulder. And when the 
water had been higher, brush and small trees had 
stranded upon the root. These now lay lodged | 
about, helter skelter, straggling across from the root 
to the rock, forming a sort of covered den between 
them. 

Rod speedily looked at the charge in his gun, and 
we then pulled round, to get a better view of the 
hole behind the root. It was a dim, damp cavity, 
quite dark in the farthest corner. 

At first, we could see nothing ; but on looking more 
attentively, discerned a couple of little black objects, 
and the changeful glow of eyes. 

“Get a pole,” said Rod. ‘‘Let’s stir them up, and 
see what they are!” 

A small sapling Jay partly out of the water, on the 
rock. I reached hold of it, and then began prodding 
into the den. The little fellows grabbed and bit at 
the pole, jumping and “wowling” at a great rate. 

Rod got out on the rock, and peeped down through 
the brush. 

“Little bear cubs, as sure as you live!’’ he ex- 
claimed, shading his eyes with his hand, as he peered 
in upon them. ‘They are fat as butter-balls, and no 


“How came'they here?”’ I wondered. 
“Don’t know. Guess the old bear chose the place 
while the water was out, in March or April, before 
they shut the gate in the dam. I wish we could get 
one of them alive,’’ continued Rod, “to take to Au- 
gusta with us. Can't we, some way?” 

“If we only had a bag,”’ said I, “‘we could bag one 
of them, at least.” 

“Might tie his legs, perhaps, and carry him so.” 

“The trouble would be, he would bite and tear like 
all possessed, the moment you put hands on him.” 

“We must throw something over his head,” said 
Rod. “Myjacket willdo. You get something ready 
to tie his legs with.” 

As there was nothing that would serve the purpose 
but my suspenders, I proceeded to take them off; 
Rod, meanwhile, was pulling off his pea-jacket. 

Holding it before him, he now crept in toward the 
cubs. I stood ready with the suspenders. But the 
moment he got near, and attempted to put it over 
their heads, there was music! Such infant growls, 
and bearish cries! 

I stood laughing amid the uproar, when a splash 
behind suddenly took my attention, and, glancing 
around, there was the old mother-bear, not four rods 
away, with mouth open, growling, and coming for 
us, “hand over hand.”’ 

I caught up the rifle, and fired; but in my haste 
must. either have missed, or at best but slightly 
wounded her. She came straight on, partly wading, 
partly swimming. 

“Out of that, Rod!’’I yelled. 
old bear!’’ 

Catching up one of the paddles, I struck her, as 
soon as she came within reach. But the beast had 
heard the cries of her cubs, and rushed by the canoe 
to herden. I gave her another blow as she passed 
alongside. The excited creature did not even notice 
me, but sprang upon the rock, and dived, headlong, 
among her screeching cubs— Rod, at the same instant, 
came out through the brush and logs over the den, 
hatless and jacketless. From the swiftness with 

which he drew up his legs, and vaulted over the top 
of the root, to get down on the other side, it was 
plain that he had changed his mind about wrapping 
a cub in his jacket. 

I shoved off, and went round, to pick him up. He 
was hanging to the root, with his feet in the water. 


“The old one! The 





as I backed up to him. ‘Wasn't that a close shave? 
Should thought you might have seen the old beara 
little sooner. Where in the world were your eyes— 
and ears?” 

“In there with you and the cubs, I guess. But we 
must shoot the old bear; then we can go on, accord- 
ing to programme. You take the gun. I made 
rather a wild shot.” 

We paddled round to the mouth of the den, keep- 
ing away several rods. The old beast’s head was just 
in sight, over the edge of the rock. Rod loaded, and 
fired at it. Instantly, the old creature came rushing 
out, growling savagely and chattering her teeth ; but, 
before Rod could reload, slunk back again, to as 
merely to show the crown of her head. If we fired 
once, I think we did twenty times. And after each 
discharge, out would come the old bear, fierce asa | 
tiger, and go back as quick again. | 
“It's no use!” cried Rod, at last. ‘She won’t show 
enough of her head for me to hit.’’ 

Taking up the oars, we paddled round the rock 
several times, hoping to draw her out, but without 
success. 

“I tell you what,” said Rod, at length; ‘‘let’s poke 
a hole through the dirt on the root into the den. It 
cannot be very thick there. Once get a hole through 
the root, and we can then shoot her without further 
trouble.” | 
Getting another pole, we went up near the root, | 
and commenced werk. Rod held the pole, and I kept 
the canoe up to the rock, | 
At the third or fourth prod, the pole went through 
the mould. The bear caught the end of it in her 
mouth, and snapped it off. But Rod continued his 
punches until the aperture was several inches in di- | 
ameter. On taking out the pole, we could see the | 
bear's eyes glaring at us. | 
“Now for the gun!” cried Red. ‘Back up close to | 
the hole. She can’t get out through it.” | 
In firing, he almost rested the muzzle of the gun in 
the hole. The bear was shot dead. But, frightened 
by the flash, or the noise and smoke, both the cubs | 
scampered out on the other side, and, tumbling into 
the water, swam off like ducks. | 
“They’ve jumped out!’ cried Rod. ‘“Afterthem!” | 
We hurried round; but they had quite a start, and | 
before we could reach them among the thick trees, 
they had passed through a rick of fallen limbs, which | 





| proved a complete obstacle to the canoe. Rod then | 


caught up the rifle, but it was empty, and, in short, 
they got off, in spite of us. We had to content our- 
selves with the old one 
Going back, we pulled the bear out upon the rock, | 


| and soon managed to take off the skin, which we, 


keep as a trophy of our day in the ‘dead growth.” 
i 2 es 
A NIGHT IN AN AFRICAN TREE. 


Night is a favorite time with almost all wild ani- | 
mals for feeding or moving about. Especially is this | 
the case with those African creatures which during | 
the day pass their time in forests or caves, Ele- 
phants, particularly, select the night for feeding, and 
they will then quit their dense cover, and wander | 
on plains where they would fear to show themselves | 
during daylight. On more than one occasion we | 





the branches of a tree, in order to have the opportu- 
nity of watching the habits of some of those animals 
whose nature it was to lie hidden during the day. 

On the first occasion that we ever tried this exper- 
iment, we had taken for our companion a friend, 
who was neither gifted with patience nor with that 
enthusiasm which is necessary to render a night in 
a tree a pleasant change. We remained in this tree 
some two hours, our companion, by his frequent 
movements and the noise he made, rendering it un- 
likely that we should see any animal whose hearing 
was acute. The bright moonlight, however, that 
renders every thing by night almost as visible as by 
day, tempted us to venture on other occasions to un- 
dertake night adventures. And on more than one 
night we were rewarded by witnessing events that 
do not fall within the experience of every person. 

One night, in particular, we recall as a very inter- 
esting one. It was after an afternoon ride near the 
bush down by the Imvoti River, where we had seen 
the fresh spoor of several elephants, that we decided 
upon passing a few hours in a Jarge tree that stood 
apart from the main bush, and from the branches of 
which a good view could be obtained of the ground. 

For a companion, we selected our usual hunting 
Caffre, who was always ready for sport, and arming 
him with one of our guns, we started at about ten 
o’clock at night, reached the tree after half an hour’s 
walk, and soon were settled amidst its branches. 

A walk by night in a country where there are such 
animals as lions, leopards, hyenas, snakes, elephants, 
buffalo, and other formidable creatures, requires 
considerable caution; for it would be excessively 
awkward to run against one of these animals, or to 
turn a corner of a bush, and suddenly find yourself 
face to face with one of them. There are, too, some 
creatures which make a practice of following men 
at night—the hyena, in particular, as we experienced 
on more than one occasion. 

Having taken our stations in the tree, we waited 
patiently for a view of some animal. In spite of its 
being commonly considered ‘‘a comfortable place,’”’ 
we believe that there is no seat more uncomfortable 
for a length of time than a seatinatree. First, itis 
very hard; dly, it is i ‘ible to change your 
position much; thirdly, there is always a risk of fall- 
ing, particularly if you get sleepy and doze, and it is 
almost impossible to lie down, or even recline. But 
when it offers a secure retreat from wild animals, it 
has its advantages. 

For fully half an hour we saw nothing, although 











A large gray creature had climbed up one of the} 


“Gracious!"’ exclaimed he, getting into the stern, 


the rustling of the bush indicated that various ani- 


| 
more than arat toa cat. 


passed severtl hours of the night concealed among | 


mals were on the move. The noises one hears at 
night in a wild country are very singular, and when 
heard during the stillness of an African night, few 
sounds are more striking than the weird howl or 
moan of the ‘‘strand wolf,” or hyena. The cry, also, 
of the jackal is particularly wild, and can be heard 


from a very great distance; whilst the peculiar note 
of various night birds is heard as they flit around 


the tree in which they discover an intruder on their 
domain. 

After listening to the various sounds that occasion- 
ally were heard, we suddenly discovered several ani- 
mals almost under the tree in which we were con- 


| cealed. We dared not move, for to move was to 
; make a noise, and to make a noise would alarm the 


animals, whatever they were. It was therefore nec- 
essary to get a good view of them without moving— 
a proceeding of much difficulty; but we accomplish- 
ed it, and found the creatures were bush-pig—a large 


| pig that lives entirely in the bush, and is about as 


watchful and cunning as any animal that inhabits 
Africa, its powers of hearing and scent being both 
very acute, It knows quite well when any danger 
threatens it; and is not without powers of defence, 
for it possesses sharp tusks that will rip up a dog or 
aman as though a razor were used. 

It was scarcely worth while to alarm any larger 
animals that might be near by firing at these pigs; 
so we were content to watch them as they turned up 
the ground, and fed on the roots they got. 

Suddenly, without any apparent cause, two or 
three of these pigs gave asharp grunt, and ran off 
into the bush. We thought they had by their pow- 
er of scent discovered our proximity to them; but 
we shortly found their alarm was due to a much 
more dangerous enemy than man—an enemy whose 
cunning was greater than even that of the oldest 
boar among the party, and whose strength was such 
that a full-grown pig was, compared to him, little 
The animal that caused 
the alarm was a Jeopard. 

Whilst we were wondering what had caused the 
sudden departure of the pigs, we heard a rustling of 
leaves and branches, a sudden rush, a sound as of 
struggling, a sharp squeak or two, and all was quiet 
again. 

We strained our eyes to distinguish the forms of 
the victim andits slayer, as the two lay half concealed 
among the thick underwood. At length, we made 
out the form of the leopard, lying on the body of the 
pig. The ferocious animal had adopted its usual 
mode of seizing its prey by the back of the-neck, and 
had succeeded in breaking the neck of the pigina 
very few seconds. 

Here was a creature well worthy of our lead, so we 
quietly changed our porition, to bring the gun to 
bear on the leopard. Although apparently fully oc- 
cupied with its prey, the leopard was still on the 
alert, for, slight as was the noise we made in moving, 
he rose quickly, glanced upwards, and, with a grace- 
ful bound, was out of sight, before we could pull a 
trigger, or even take aim. 

The pig we knew was dead, so we decided tha we 
would have a ham of it before Jong. The leopard 
had scarcely left its prey half an hour, before stealthy 
steps were heard approaching the dead pig, and soon 
two hyenas were busily employed in feasting on it. 
The noises we made in the tree alarmed them, but 


they were not to be baulked of their feast, for, seizing 


a huge piece of pig, they scampered off to a distance 
with it. 

After finishing this piece, they would sneak up to 
the carcase, lay hold of a fresh picce, and rush off 
with that. The hyenas, between them, nearly fin- 
ished the pig; the remains were satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by some jackals, and what appeared in 
the dim light to be ichneumons. The latter fought 
and squabbled over the bones and scraps like so many 
hungry dogs; and by daylight we found scarcely a 
sign of the wild pig, all that remained of it being 
some blood on the dry grass where it had fallen. 

At the time we saw the wild pig killed by the leop- 
ard, there was scarcely half an hour during which 
several creatures did not pass our post; but the great- 
est excitement occurred just as day was breaking. 

Several times during the night, we had heard the 
sharp crack of a broken branch in the distant forest, 
and now and then, a shrill, sharp cry, both of which 
told us that elephants were not far off. To attempt 
to obtain ashot at them by night would have been 
too dangerous, and unlikely to result in success, as 
the underwood in the bush was so dense that, even 
even on a bright, sunny day, objects were scarcely 
distinguishable in the gloom. ‘There was a proba- 
bility, however, of these giants of the forest coming 
out into the open, and if so, we might obtain a shot 
at them from our tree. 

It was not till just before sunrise, that the herd of 
elephants came near the tree in which we were con- 
cealed, and then they seemed to scent danger; for, 
instead of coming boldly forward, they stopped, and, 
blowing through their trunks, appeared to be care- 
fully scenting the air. Whether they really smelt 
danger, is impossible to say; but they would not ap- 
proach nearer to the edge of the bush, and we could 
not obtain a view of any of them. 

After passing a night in a tree, without firing a 
shot, it was impossible to resist the temptation oflered 
by the proximity of these elephants, so that, as soon 
as there was sufficient daylight for us to see our way, 
we entered the dense forest, and eadeavored to get a 
shot at one of them. 


We soon found that our presence was quite well 
known to these crafty animals, for they trumpet d 
and grumbled as we approached, and, before we ex- 
pected it, a cow elephant, with a calf, charged 
through the bush towards us. We had to retreat 
with all speed, at one time the vicious animal being 








scarcely ten yards from us. A sudden dodge up 
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small game path, however, gave us a fresh start, and | went ont—I mean the great light that had so sol- | p 
|emnly been rolling towards the west, and nu- | 


we widened the distance between us, 

So dense was the underwood in this bush, and so 
savage were the elephants, that, after a night passed 
in a tree, we felt disinclined to beard them in their 
own domain. We therefore returned to our tent, 
after which a bath and breakfast, followed by an 
hour or two’s sleep, dispelled all the bad effects of a 
night in an African tree.—Good Words. 


42> 
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INCIDENT IN MY VISIT TO THE 
TROPICS 


From a Correspondent. 





One morning, papa broughtin a Mr. Westlake 
to introduce to Cousin Liland me. We were all 
sitting out on the verandah, laughing and chat- 
ting in groups. Mary, Lil and I sat just outside 
one of the great windows, in which a double cac- 
tus was blooming. 

The sun was nearly down, and a rich, golden 
mist seemed to float in the atmosphere, brighten- 
ing the gardens, and the white walls of one of the 
government houses just opposite. The air was 
so swect and balmy, it was a pleasure just to 
breathe it; and the music of the Governor’s band, 
stationed in the public grounds, not far frem the 
hotel, charmed the soft hours into silence. 

Beneath, in the street, the picturesque negress- 
es, each with a child, or a tray, or bananas to 
sell, moved about, half lazily, half gracefully. 
Now and then, a pair of languishing eyes, from 
some creole girl, finely dressed, were directed 
toward the company on the verandah. 

This is a long introduction to the introduction. 
As I said, papa came in, batin hand, and brought 
toward us a splendid-looking colored man, 
young, slende? and handsome. 

Two or three of our American cousins, who 
sat apart, snecred a little, as the gentleman was 
given a seat beside us. 

“LT think IT saw you in Barbadoes, Mr. West- 
lake,” said Mary, smiling. “You are an author, 
and T have read some of your books.” 

“T have the honor to have published a few,” 
Was the answer, the bright color surging to his 
theeks, under the tawny skin. 

“And Lliked them very much,” said straight- 
forward Mary. 

“Thank you, miss,” the pleased author re- 
Joined. 

At this, our American cousins smoothed their 
tuffied faces, and condescended to look at our 
visitor. 

“T liked them so well,” continued Mary, “that 
Hearned the last stanzas of the ‘Death of Har- 
dld’ by heart. 

“Leofwine young, and Gurth the strong, 
And Heco, last to yield, 


And warriors tall, and blood-stained, all, 
The royal Ilarold shield. 


“The ground is red with heaps of dead, 
But there (hose kinsmen stand; 

In close-set fight 'gainst Norman knight, 
They head the Saxon band. 


“The banner waves, and England braves 
The tempest on that monnd; 

That banner bold no warriors hold, 
‘Tis planted in the ground. 


“Tigh above all, erect and tall, 
The noble Harold stood; 

And axe and sword, by Norman horde, 
Are stained with Saxon blood. 

“And loud and clear rose Harold's cheer 
‘England and victory!’ 

When, swift as flame, an arrow came, 
And pierced through brain and eye 

“Headlong he fell, O, who can teH 
The anguish of that blow? 

*Twas not the pain of flesh or brain, 
But triumph of the foe. 

“One dying word his bosom stirred, 
’Twas ‘England!’ and no more; 

The weary life, the battle strife, 
Death's agony, were o’er.”’ 


I cannot describe the sweet expression of 
Mary’s face, as she repeated these lines. The 
poet’s eyes never moved from her. The shoddy- 
ish young ladies silently drew nearer, and began 
to look with unfeigned respect upon our dark 
friend, who was every inch a gentleman. 

At the close, the author rose from his seat, and 
bowed with so natural yet kingly a grace, that 


we were all charmed. At this moment, the light | coal you ever saw. The poor little thing had! 





mcrous white candles began to gleam under their 
narrow glass shades, 

We went into the hotel-parlor, with its numer- 
ous tables and sercens, and servants moving 
hither and thither. Papa ordered some iced 
lemonade, and a supply of very sweet, small 
cakes, somewhat resembling honey-cakes, and 
of which Lil is very fond. These were placed 
upon a small round table, and we made a 
pleasant company around it. Our American 
neighbors sat at the next table. They had 
ordered wines and cold meats, and displayed their 
diamonds in the soft, subdued light, to great ad- 
vantage. ButI could see that they had not quite 
forgotten their prejudices, and, indeed, I had 
heard one of the girls whisper that it “was only 
a smart nigger!”’ 

Presently, the Chief Justice of the colony came 
in, and everybody here knows that he is a great 
man, and arich one, too. He came directly to 
our table, and seemed to be quite well acquainted 
with our dark poet. Now the Chief Justice has 
one of the most peculiar voices I have ever heard; 
not loud, but singularly penetrating and clear. 
So when he said to Mr. Westlake,— 

“T hear from His Excellency that you dined at 
Government House, yesterday,” our shoddy 
friends seemed quite surprised. What would 
they not give to dine with the Governor? 

“Yes; I en’ syed my visit, exceedingly,” was 
the modest r_ ly. 

“T have cc:re to say,”’ remarked the Chief Jus- 
tice, “that my wife, myself, and a few friends, 
are going out, to-morrow, to visit the Orphan 
Asylum, recently erected. Perhaps you will all 
do me the honor to accompany us.” 

Lil looked a whole page of thanks. Mary 
murmured, “That would just suit auntie;” and 
I suppose our eyes sparkled almost as brightly 
as the diamonds at the next table. 

We were a merry company that evening, and 
played off some of our Yankee tricks upon tray- 
ellers. Papa filled a goblet with water, turned 
it upside down without spilling it, and empticd 
it without touching it. At home, he is famous 
for his tricks of magic, and has amused us for 
hours together, 

At last, Mr. Westlake and the Chief Justice 
took leave, the latter promising to send a car- 
riage at “sharp cight” for our party; and we 
went up to our nice little room, very happy. 

It might have been in the middle of the night, 
orin the carly morning, when I was awakened 
by a hearty shake, and felt that Lil was sitting 
up in bed. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 


a i 
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“Hark!” said Lil, in low, sepulchral tones; 
then, putting her lips close to my ear, she mut- 
tered, “Somebody is in this room!” 

Of course, my pulses stood still for a second, 


| and then began a drum-beat of ninety to a min- 





ute, 

Lil h@d my hand, trembling from head to foot. 

Suddenly, I heard the noise—as of seme one 
sliding or slipping along the floor. The hair be- 
gan to lift from my head. I curled nearer to Lil. 

“We shall be murdered!” whispered Lil. 

This comforting assurance did not equalize 
either my pulse or my spirits. I merely remarked 
that I was sure I had locked the door, and gave 
myself up to the most horrible reflections. 

Again the noise commenced. 

I found strength to ery out, ““Who’s there?” 

A strange, gurgling noise was the only answer; 
then something seemed to catch hold of the side 
of the bed. 

Tn less time than it takes to tell it, we were out 
on the other side. 

Lil gave a faint, despairing shrick. 

Theard her fumbling for the matches; then a 
light was struck ; and, weak, and white, and wild, 
we peered through the mosquito-net, when there 


looked at us, as from a mist, the grotesque face | 


of an African baby, blacker than the blackest 
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asleep there. Can language express our feel- 
ings? But when our nerves were somewhat | 
composed, didn’t we laugh! Fanny, 
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THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE, 

Onc of the aims of some of our many reform- 
ers is the abolition of the franking privilege pos- 
sessed by members of Congress, or members of 
the United States Senate and United States House 
of Representatives. 

As matters stand, every member of Congress 
can, without charge for postage, send pretty 
much what he may please to send through the 
mails, to whomsocver he may be pleased to send 
it. 

The Hon. Peter Jones, Senator from Utopia, 
we will say, has occasion to write a letter to 
some person in Oregon; and to that person the 
letter goes, without the expenditure of a stamp 
by the sender, or of a certain number of cents 
by the receiver. The distance is to be reckoned 
by thousands of miles, but that makes no differ- 
ence to the Hon. Peter and his correspondent. 

Nor does it make any difference whether the 
contents of the letter relate to public business 
or to private business. It may be adunning let- 
ter, or a love letter, it is allthe same. Frecit is, 
and freely it goes by steam, to its destination, at 
the expense of that venerable person who is 
known as Uncle Sam. 

In theory, all Ictters to and from Congressmen 
are supposed to relate to public business, but in 
practice the theory fails to be realized. It should 
be added, that all letters sent to members of Con- 
gress go free of charge, so that both ways the 
Congressman is a ‘dead head.” 

Numerous as are the letters that Congressmen 
send and receive, free from charge, the cost of 
the conveyance thereof is small when compared 
with that of sending books, and other bulky ar- 
ticles, which is very commonly done, under the 
title of “Public Documents.” Many of the bun- 
dies thus sent are what they purport to be, but 
it is declared that quite as many are something 
very different. 





they used to be. It was jokingly said, not a 
very long ume back, that members of Congress 
sent home their dirty clothes to be washed, un- 
der their franks,—and then the washed articles 
were sent back to them, going free, of course, in 
the mails! This was, of course, an exaggera- 
tion of a fact that was not so dirty or so heavy, 
though heavy cnough, and probably dirty 
enough. 

Thousands, and tens of thousands, of speech- 
es and newspapers, are franked and sent out by 
members of Congress. A great deal of politi- 
cal matter is thus circulated, at important elec- 
tions. 

Formerly, members of Congress would frank 
the letters of any person who w@uld ask that 
favor of them; and this probably is done to 
some extent at the present day. 

Some other facts on this subject we shall give 
in another article. 

————+on——_———— 

AN ENGLISH THANKSGIVING. 

The 27th of February, 1872, was a grand day 
in England, and throughout the dependencies of 
that country, so renowned in history. 

On that day a Public Thanksgiving was made 
for the restoration to health of the heir appar- 
ent to the British throne, the Prince of Wales. 
His Royal Ilighness had been dangerously siek, 
and it was at one time announced that he must 
dic, but the disease was checked, and the man 
born to what is, perhaps, the greatest hereditary 
position on carth, recovered, to enjoy his inher- 
itance. 

When he had passed all danger, his mother, 
the Queen Regnant, appointed a Public Thanks- 
giving to God, to take place on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, for the blessing He had vouchsafed in 
sparing the life of her son. 

On the arrival of that day, a magnificent pro- 
cession was formed, which proceeded from Buck- 
ingham Palace to the Cathedral church of St. 
Paul’s, in London. This is one of the most em- 
inent of the grand religious edifices of the Old 
World, and stands on ground devoted to religion 
from immemorial time,—for before Cnristianity 
was known in England that ground was the site 
of a Roman Temple of Diana; and ever since it 
has been sacred to ecclesiastical purposes. 

The procession consisted of the royal family, 
the great dignitaries of State, a large body of 
soldiers and others. When the Qucen left the 
court-rard, the national anthem—“God save the 
Queen!”"—was sung by thirty thousand chil- 
dren. It must have been a sublime burst of vo- 
eal music. 

The services in the cathedral were led-by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of England, 
who rexd the prayers and preached a sermon. 





The abuscs of this privilege are not so great as [ 





robably crawled under our bed, and fallen | Every thing had been prepared for the occasion, 


in the Cathedral, on the grandest scale, and the 
appearance presented was very imposing. 

The services over, the procession returned to 
the palace. Itis said that notless than four mil- 
lions of persons gathered together for the pur- 
pose of sccing it, the greatest collection of the 
kind ever known. There may be some very old 
persons in England, who remember a similar 
Thanksgiving when George II. went to St, 
Paul’s on the 23d of April, 1789, after his recoy- 
ery from a very dangcrous illness; but even 
they, with all the proneness of the old to mag- 
nify the things of their youth, must admit that 
it was far surpassed by the Thanksgiving of 
Feb, 27, 1872. 

This Thanksgiving was observed all over Great 
Britain, and in all the great places in her depen- 
dencies and colonies,—in Australia, in the East 
Indies, in North Amcrica, in the West Indies, in 
South Africa, in China, in South America, in 
Arabia, and elsewhere,—and, indeed, almost ev- 
erywhere to whieh the enterprise of men has 
earricd them. 

Among the great cities and towns in which 
there were services are London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, Caleutta, Benares, Bombay, Cape Town, 
Melbourne, Hong Kong, Singapore, Avra, Deh- 
lee, Simla, Montreal, Quebee, Kingston, Hali- 
fax, Gibraltar, Valetta, Victoria, Auckland, and 
many others, scattered over the world and the 
waters. It gives one a lively idea of the extent 
and varicty of English dominion to mention 
these widely separated places as all being under 
her rule. 

The great demonstrations on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary show that the English are a loyal pcople, 
and that whatever may be the republican ten- 
dencies of the nation, they.are attached to the 
reigning family, and are glad to sce it happy 
and prosperous. 
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LETTERS AND LETTER WRITERS. 


The first letter of which we have any record is that 
written by David to Joab, directing him to place 
Uriah in the front of the battle. A bad beginning, 
surely! Cicero wrote a letter, as he did every thing, 
with ease and elegance. Seneca and the younger 
Pliny also excelled in this art. 

The Romans used tablets of wood coated with wax; 
sometimes ivory or parchment. The Spartans sent 
their secret dispatches in time of war on a long strip 
of parchment. This was first wrapped around a 
staff, rolled slantwise and written lengthwise, then 
taken off and carried by a special messenger to the 
commander who had asimilar staff. It would, of 
course, be perfectly unintelligible when unwound, 
and so would cause no trouble if it should fail into 
the handg of an enemy, but when wound on the staff 
of the receiver it would reveal its meaning. 

Herodotus tells of a cruel practice resorted to, to 
convey secret intelligence with safety. The head of 
a trusty messenger was shaved, and the writing was 
impressed on his skull. This was not a rapid meth- 
od of transmitting news, for the poor fellow’s hair 
must grow long enough to conceal the writing, and 
on arriving at his destination he must again be 
shaved! Rather barber-ous, that! 

In our day, the cheap postage makes letters value- 
less as literary productions. But in the dear old 
times, when one felt it his duty to make his epistle 
worth twenty-five cents, the letters were not only 
long and newsy, but worth keeping, and the letters 
of the past, published for our delight, form one of 
the most charming branches of our lighter literature. 

The French, as a nation, are the best letter writ- 
ers, and a woman, Madame De Sevigne, is their 
brightest star in that respect. But English readers 
can boast of Lady Mary Montagu and Walpole. 
Gray, Cowper, Scott, Byron, Southey and Burns 
have all distinguished themselves in this respect. 

James Howell says, “Familiar letters may be 
called the larum bells of love;’’ and he also says, in 
rhyme,— 

“As keys do spen chests, 

So letters open brests.”’ 
And Aaron Hill says well whu: we all have felt: 
“Letters from absent friends ex‘ inguish fear, 
Unite division and draw distance near. 
Their magic force each silent wish conveys, 
And wafts embodied thought a thousand ways. 
Could souls to bodies write, death’s power were mean, 
For minds could then meet minds with heaven be- 

tween,” 

But though this may be beautiful and true, I must 
advise you not to have too many correspondents. 
It does not pay in any way. I know some girls just 
home from boarding-school, who have more than 
thirty correspondents; Mollie and Sallie, and Ellie 
and Jennie, and that lovely Miss Jones, and darling 
Daisy Brown, and the room-mate, of course, and the 
young and pretty music teacher, who was perfectly 
splendid, and perhaps a ‘“‘Cousin George,” ora hand- 
some brother of some lovely creature creeps into the 
list. : 

When your thoughts are once down in black and 
white, and put into the mail-bag, they are in a sense 
public property. You never know what may be 
come of them; and although I know how nauseous 
athing good advice is, I will give you a little hint 
learned by solemn experiences, and that is, if yeu 
are in a gushing, intense mood, or are angry, PUT 
DOWN YOUR PEN. You will repent it if you do not. 





Punch says it is as bad to be tied to the post as to the 
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stake, and Tom Hood says that correspondences are 
like small-clothes before the invention of suspenders, 
very difficult to keep up! 

And now I will stop preaching, and give you some 
letters which will amuse you. Politian writes a short 
letter which has more in it than many a longer one. 

“I was very sorry, and am very glad, because thou 
was sick, and that thou art whole. Farewell.” 

Here is one from one Highlander to another, brief 
but to the point: 

“My DEAR GLENGARY,—AS s00n as you can prove 
yourself to be my chief, I shall be ready to acknowl- 
edge you. In the meantime, I am yours, 

MACDONALD.” 


Charles Lamb, amused by the oddity of Haydon’s 
address, sent him the following reply to an invita- 
tion: ° 

“My Dear Hayrpon,—I will come, with pleasure, 
to 22 Sisson Grove North, at Rossis, half way up, 
right hand side, if I can find it. 

C. Lams. 


ours, 
20 Russell Court, 
Covent Garden East, 
Half way up, next the corner, 
Left hand side.” 

Letters of condolence are hard to write, so are let- 
fers of thanks. Talleyrand used to instantly ac- 
knowledge the receipt of any book sent to him by 
the anxious author. He could then say he expect- 
ed to enjoy much in reading the volume. This was 
shrewd and safe. A celebrated botanist used te re- 
turn thanks in this slightly ambiguous language: “I 
have received your book, and shall lose no time in 
reading it.’”” What did he mean? Itisas doubtful 
as the remark of an English Prime Minister, when 
announcing an honor conferred by his sovereign: 
“If the King could have found a better man, he 
would not have chosen you.” 

But it is time my letter came to aclose. Howshall 
Iendit? ‘Yours in haste,” is somewhat of a slight 
to the receiver. “I remain,’ requires to be grace- 
fully led up to, and Ido not know how. ‘Your obe- 
dient or humble servant,” is huambuggy and official. 
“Yours affectionately,” would never do. I think I 
will copy Walpole, who often closed a letter with, 
“Yours very much,”’ or as he signed himself to Han- 
nah More, ‘‘Yours more and more.” Karte 8. 


BEGINNING OF A FORTUNE. 

John Jacob Astor said it was comparatively easy to 
make a million dollars, after getting the first thou- 
sand. The hard rub was in getting started. 

Mr. Isaac Rich died recently in Boston, worth 
nearly two million dollars, made in the fish business. 
He used often to tell how he climbed the first round 
in the Jadder to wealth. 





the Tremont House in Boston, liking his bright face, 


and quick business habits, asked him, one day, why 


he did not keep salmon. 


“I haven’t money enough to buy them,” was the 


answer. 
“How much money will it take?” 
“Two hundred dollars.” 


“T’'lllend you the money: buy up the next boat- 


load!” 


The ambitious lad boarded the next salmon-boat 
in his little dory, bargained for the whole load, and 
when they questioned his ability to pay, showed the 
He made a handsome sum by the 
venture, soon paid back his loan, and began at once 
the wholesale business, in which he made his large 


ready money. 


fortune. 
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HELPING ’ZEKIEL., 


Daniel Webster was fond of telling a good story 
His father, on going from home, 
one morning, called his two boys to receive direc- 


of his boyhood. 


tions for the day. 


“’Zekiel,’’ said he, addressing the elder brother, 


“don't forget to hoe the potatoes.” 
“No, sir,’ said ’Zekiel. 


“Daniel,’”’ continued the father, “be sure and help 


’Zekiel.” 


After the father was gone, the two boys busied 
themselves so eagerly about other matters, that the 
potatoes were forgotten. At evening the father 


called for an account of the day’s work. 
“Well, ’Zekiel, what have you been doing ?’”’ 


The boy was ashamed of his idleness, and with 
drooping head and eyes cast down, faltered, slowly, 


“Nothing, sir.” 


But Daniel was equal to the emergency, and when 
the same question was put to him, answered, prompt- 


ly, “Just what you told me, sir, helping ’Zekiel.” 


It need hardly be added that this ready wit saved 


both boys a lecture, and perhaps something worse. 
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TALK OF GREAT PEOPLE. 


One is apt to believe that great people generally 
talk about important matters; and that it would be 
a privilege to be in their company, and listen to their 
conversation. But alittle experience would prove 
that they are very much like other people, and in- $ 
dulge in small talk, and even repeat many old jokes. 
An enthusiastic admirer of literary women once 
crept very near, in a crowded room, to Mrs. Opie and 
Miss Martineau, who were engaged in an animated 
diseussion. She heard the former say to.the latter, 
“It was a love of a bonnet,” and found they were 


very busy in settling upon some articles of dress. 


An English clergyman dined, not long ago, in com- 
pany with two famous men, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister of England, and Dr. Wilberforce, 
then Bishop of Oxford, the most eloquent prelate in 
England. He expected, of course, a rich intellectu- 
al treat; but on being asked how he enjoyed it, said, 





He was a mere boy, selling 
fish from a hand-cart. Mr. Boyden, the keeper of 


“I never heard so many stale Joe Miller jokes in my 
life.” The old proverb, ‘‘No man js great to his va- 
let,” is only an exaggeration of a familiar truth, 
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MUSICAL FLAMES. 


It has been proved by experiments that flames are 
very sensitive to music. Any curious reader may 
test the fact by a simple experiment. If a piece of 
fine gauze is fixed securely, two inches above a com- 
mon pin-hole gas-burner, it will form a cone of flame 
about four inches high, yellow at the top and blue 
at the bottom. 

This flame will show itself very sensitive to any 
kind of music. If a sudden noise is made, it will 
wave in response, and sink almost invisible to the 
surface of the gauze. It will dance a regular horn- 
pipe, if a small musical box is brought into theroom, 
It is differently affected by the vowel sounds, being 
sensitive to 0, slightly to e and u, more decidedly to 
i, and strongly moved by a. 

Scientific men are busy4n finding out a good ex- 
planation of the mystery. 





A FAMOUS MAGICIAN, 


The most wonderful magician of whose feats we 
have an account, was a Signor Pirnetti, who aston- 
ished the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, sixty years 
ago, by his performances. He had learned the art 
of deception far more skilfully than any of his suc- 
cessors, and his fame is still fresh in the capital of the 
Czars. The greatest exhibition of his power, which 
borders on the miraculous, was in his leaving St. 
Petersburg: 


Pirnetti could not leave like an ordinary mortal; 
it was necessary that he should crown his success in 
the Russian — by something surpassing his pre- 
vious efforts; therefore, on the evening preceding the 
day fixed for his departure, he announced that he 
should leave St. Petersburg the following day, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and that he should quit b 
all the city gates at the same moment! Public curi- 
osity was excited to the highest degree by this an- 
nouncement. St.Petersburg at that time had fifteen 
gates, which were each encompassed by a multitude, 
eager to witness this marvellous departure, 

The spectators at these various gates all declared 
that, at ten o’clock, precisely, Pirnetti, whom they 
all perfectly recognized, passed through. 
walked with a slow pace, and with hea 
order to be the better seen,” the 
them adieu in aclear and audible voice.” 
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GOVERNMENT BY WOMEN, 
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PAY FOR SCULPTORS, 


design, on 





POTATO FLOUR. 


and starch: 
Few persons in the United States are aware of th 





“He 
said; ‘‘and he bade | it. 


These unanimous testimonies were confirmed by 
the written declaration of the officers placed at every 
gate to inspect the passports of travellers. The de- 
scription of Pirnetti’s passport was inscribed in the 
Where is the wizard, whether com- 
ing from the North or South, who could, in these 
degenerate days, perform so astonishing an exploit? 


Some of the zealous advocates of women’s rights 
in our country may wish to emigrate to Siam, when 
they learn that a woman’s government is in success- 
The Woman’s Journal quotes 
from the volume of Mrs. Leonowens, ‘“‘The English 
Governess at the Siamese Court,’ the following 


The central part of the capital city of Bangkok, in 
Siam, is devoted exclusively to the residence of some 
nine thousand women, among whom no man but the 
The inhabitants of this inner city 
are the thousand women of the royal harem, and 
some eight thousand more, who are soldiers, artifi- 


This little world is ruled by women as magistrates, 
who administer the laws of the kingdom. There is | 
no appeal from their decision. Prisoners are arrest- 
If it is necessary to 
chain them it is done by blacksmiths of their own 
If a disturbance arises it is a by a 

from infan- 


Meanwhile the 
ve women carry on a variety of manufactures, or 
go outside the walls to till the fields. The women 
of higher birth are ‘‘sealed” to the King; the slave 
women may -— * but their husbands dwell out- 
e children, if boys, are banished 

from the city of women at six years old; only the 


All the Oriental distinctions of rank are scrupu- 
lously observed within this strange realm, except 
that the magistrates are chosen for personal charac- 


Sculptors have no reason to complain that their 
work is not appreciated or rewarded. A correspond- 


ed uponin marble, the artist is free to begin a new 


It is no wonder that potatoes grow more costly 
every year, when they are used so largely for farina 


e > ’ 
demard for farina, or potato flour, and of the almost We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
unlimited extent of the market that can be found for 
this product, which is simply the dry, evaporated 





ulp of the ordinary potato—the whiter and more 
ree from black specks the better. It is used for siz- 
ing and other manufacturing purposes, and with 
the aid of precipitation and 2cid, is converted into 
starch, In Europe, it meets a large and increas- 
ing demand, in its primitive state, as potato flour; 
and in Lancashire alone twenty thousand tons are 
annually sold, and as many more would be taken, if 
ut into the market. When calcined, it is us 
largely for silk-dressing and other purposes. 

At this time, the quotation for potato farina in 
Liverpool is a little over four cents a pound, while | 





und; so that the potato flour is worth nearly dou- 
le that of the wheat at the present rate. 
ments to Liverpool are solicited by the brokers there, 
who promise to take all that can be furnished. 
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AN INDIAN SHEPHERD BOY. 
The Digger Indians of California have little more 
brain than brutes, but an occasional bright one 
among them proves that they are capable of good 
training. The Sacramento Union says: 


There is a Digger boy employed on a sheep ranch 
in Monterey county, California, who is a human cu- 
riosity. He herds about eight hundred sheep all by 
himself. and the overseer says he knows every one 
of them by sight, and when he brings them in by 
night he will get on the corral fence and tell wheth- 
er one of them is missing. He is about fourteen, and 
has a face as round as the moon, and the brightest 
of black eyes, which fairly sparkle with mischief. 
He turns more somersets and hangs head downward 
from more trees than any man can count readily, 
and seems hardly to be aware of the existence of the 
sheep during the day, yet brings them all in at night. 
Like a true Indian, his motions are perfectly cat-like, 
and he never calls to his sheep, but imitates the owl, 
the wildcat or the cayote. 
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A HAWK CHEATED. 


A hawk made a bold push fora canary-bird, re- 
cently, but missed his mark: 


Upon one day this month, at the residence of Mr. 
Henry Holly, who lives near Curtis’ Corner, a bird- 
cage, containing a canary-bird, was hanging near 
one of the sitting-room windows, when a large hen- 
hawk, passing the house, chanced to spy the little 
songster in his gilded cage, and, not having dined 
that day, straightway made a dash for him, striking 
.| the window with such force as to pass through a pane 
of glass, knocking the cage down, and making con- 
siderable noise, which brought Mrs. Holly iuto the 
room, who was much frightened upon seeing the cage 
upon the floor, and a large hawk lying by the side of 
The bawk had been stunned by the force of the 
blow against the glass. Mrs. Holly was afraid to 
touch the bird, which soon recovered, and escaped 
through the open door. The canary was uninjured, 
and is warbling forth sweet music from his little 
prison-house, as usua!. 


~~ +e 


A HARD CASE, 
One day the surgeon came to the side of an ague 
= amilitary hospital, and anxiously inquired 
ow he felt, In the midst of a shivering chill the 
reply was, ‘““No—no—t a—bit bet-t-er.”’ 

CYam sorry, but your case is a very peculiar one 
and hard to get hold of,” said the surgeon, sympa- 
thetically. 

“Ye—yes,” said the shivering soldier, ‘that’s so; 
th—th—th—e ca—case sha—shakes so yo—you can— 
t gi—get—a a hold-d of it—tah.”’ 

He recovered. 

——_ +9 

THE ALDINE, published by James Sutton & Co., 23 
Liberty Street, New York, is a monthly illustrated 
journal, with full page engravings, by the best artists. 
The March number contains unusually fine illustra- 
tions, and is, we think, the best and most attractive 
number yet issued. The subjects of some of the en- 
gravings seem to live and breathe, and to hold the 
eye in sympathy, especially those entitled ‘The 
Bridge of Sighs,” “The Forester’s Last Coming 
Home,” and ‘“‘Man’s Best Friend.’”’ The success of 
this journal is well deserved, for in mechanical exe- 
cution it is fully equal to the best European art pub- 
lications, It should be found in every cultivated 
American home. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance, 


















The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us, We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


number. 





not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 


sponsibility ends when subscribers reccive their first 


subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 


SYMPTOMS 


—OF— 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Rising 
wheat flour is about two and one-sixth cents a; Of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Heart- 
Consign- | burn, Distension of the Stomach and Bow- 


els, Ccstiveness, Headache, 


Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; 


Dizziness, 
unless 
checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the duties of 
life in a short time. 

These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Price, $1 00 rER Bertie. 
OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


ig maneimarnesens ET 
a a Ty 
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Church’s Patent 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bobs 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound tron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobrin by hand 
sallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced, 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines:— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., elias and 





A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cor 
thread, mailed post-paid on receipt of 8100. Address 

MERRICK THREAD CO,, Hiolyoke, Mass. 

In ordering always state style of Machine. &8—cowlat 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE RED SHANTY BOYS; Or, Pictures of New Eng- 
land School-Life Thirty Years Ago. By Paxk Lub- 
Low, A. M. 

HAPPY HOME STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
12 vols., l8mo. Price $6. 

LULU REED’S PUPIL. 


By I. N. W. B. 1 vol., 16ma, 


Illustrated. Price $1. 

EDITH WITHINGTON; Or, Pictures of Hindoo Life, 
By Il. N. W. B. 1 vol., lomo’ Illustrated. lrice $1, 

SOPHIE’S LETTER-BOX., By Il. N. W. B. 1 vol, 
lémo, Illustrated. Price $1. 

A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER. By Rev. J. A. 
GILMORE, Professor in Rochester ‘Theological Semina- 
ry. lvol.,18mo, cloth. Price 60 cents, 

BELLE CLEMENT’S INFLUENCE, By Hi. N. W. B. 
1 vol., 12mo. Illustrated. A splendid book for girls, 
Price $1. 


Catalogues furnished gratis. 
Please Give us a Call. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
1 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


aes - _— : ———s 
SMALL FRUIT. 
bf . ~} . * % ‘a 

‘INSTRUCTOR®Y 
Sixty-four pages, price 25 cts., postpaid. Tells how to 

lant and grow all kinds of Small Fruit successfully, both 
ir market and home garden. John J.‘thomas, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Judge I. 8. Harris, of Georgia, and others, 
say it is one of the most complete and practical works ever 

rinted. Price List of Plants, retail or wholesale, 

reo to allapplicants. Address 

A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Or PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind, 

P. 8.—Specimen copies of the Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener, a dollar monthly, (A. M. Purpy, 
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Editor,) Free to all applicants. J¢ speaks fur itself. To 
. Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.... 80 : 4 —3t 
ent in Italy, says: Harper's Bazar Zod the Companion, % 80 aS ee —— er: 
How many there are who still think that the stat- | Harper's Monthly and the Companiot .480 
ue which they see and admire in its harmonious per- | Linpincott’s Magazine and the Companion. <2 
fection is the product of the “‘artist’s chisel"—as the | Peterson's Magazine and the Companion... 395 
' ters Ma ION, .cocees 29 
phrase is—whose name the statue bears! We hear | Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion........ 385 
constantly that such a sculptor “‘finishes go American Agriculturist and the Cumpanion..... 255 
when his hand has had nothing to do with the work | Advance and the EE -3 30 
after the clay mode}? was finished. Only his eye and | Sunday Magazine and the Companion.. 430 
directing mind have followed the process, with that poh do EB Pony + 4 
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have $50 tor a portrait bust, and the price ‘Geman beg oe = the Observer must be a new one 
by Powers is $1000. All but $100, the price paid for | zion’s Herald and the i eC Te. 355 
the piece of marble and the work, is the profit which | Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........3 80 
‘oes to the sculptor for his clay model, which costs | Christian Era and the Companion............+..+++ -3 50 
im the labor of a week or ten days. The beautiful | Hearth and Home and tlhe Companion.. 395 
ideal of “Proserpine,” by Powers, which has been senna pe ty hens guna 4s 
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. . one to that paper. tie . 
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model has passed from his hands, to be manipulat-| the pictures offered by the Union...........2++++ee0++ 390] Forsale at a Discount for cash, or on small monthly in- 


stallments. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 WaSsHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one: This book is to make any one their own «ioc- 


tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person ean prepare. 
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publications. 





pare. ay? 
Send your direction to DR. S. 8. FITCII & SON, 71 
Broadway, New York. 32—ly 
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For the Companion. 
SAVED BY A HYMN. 
A young man in the city of B—, who had 
fallen into many bad habits, among which was 
the nezlect of tlie sanctuary, was accustomed to 


pass a certain church on Sabbath evenings, | 


ZS, 
when the choir and the congregation were sing- 
ing the closing hymn. 


He was fond of music, and he frequently | 
stopped in the vestibule of the church to listen | 


to the last choral, which was usually “O Para- 
disc! O Paradisc!” or “Jcrusalem, the Golden.” 
There was one chorus which, partly from its 
beautiful sentiment and partly from its accent 
and movement, left an impression on his mind, 
and he sometimes found himself almost uncon- 
sciously humming it while pursuing his daily 
avocations. It was,— 
“For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love, beholding 
Thy precious name, they weep.” 

One day the young man was strongly tempt- 
ed to do an act which would bring a stain upon 
his soul, and, if discovered, would ruin his repu- 
tation and cause his dismission by his employer. 

He walked his room, hesitating to make a final 
decision. It was 2 momentous hour, his charac- 
ter was laid in the balance, and his cternal des- 
tiny was poised and perilled. In a half absent 
moment he found himself singing,— 

“For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep.” 

Suddenly the sentiment arrested him. 
tried to recall the rest of the hymn. 
only remember,— 


He 
He could 


“Thou hast no shore, fair ocean,” 
and 
“They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Conjubilant with song.” 
Again and azain he sung the chorus: 
“For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love, beholding 
Thy precious name, they weep.” 

He thought, “My impure heart has no inter- 
est in that country, my eyes are not expecting 
it, there are no promises of that country for such 
asI. ButI, too, must dic. What is to become 
of me?” 

He went to his bedside and kneeled down, 
saying, “I cannot lose God and that heavenly 
country.” 


He prayed. His prayer was, “Deliver me from 
evil.” 


The decision was made. Angels rejviced. He 

was saved. H. B. 
+e 
UNDER A SNOW-DRIFT. 

Travellers in the Polar regions, when overtaken 
by a severe storm, build a rude snow-house, and 
find themselves thereby comfortable. The snow 
is a good protector against the cold. Merry’s 
Museum tells a story of a little girl kept from 
freezing by a snow-drift: 


Towards noon, when all the others had wea- 


ricd of the search, the father, with one of his | 


neizhbors, went still farther over the wild moor- 
land, while the mother stood at a distance, thrust- 
ing about in the deep snow with astick. At 
Jensth she saw some cloth stirred by the wind; 
and just then the neighbor saw a bright red spot 
close by a newly-inade snow heap. He was 
greatly shocked, for he thought what he beheld 
‘was the bloody head of the little girl, who, he 
supposed, had been torn to picces by the raven- 
ous animals which roamed through those re- 
gions. 

The man was so horror-stricken that he could 
scarcely move towards the spot. The father saw 
it, also, and shuddered at the sight; but he mas- 
tered his forsbodings, and approached the place. 
Ile then saw that the red spot was not blood, 
but the piece of red cloth which the mother had 
bound about the child’s head the day before. 

When he raised the cloth, the little girl looked 
up, and sweetly smiled, 

The snow had fallen so deep around her that 
only her face and the top of her head could be 
scen. The father quickly removed her from the 
snow, and, greatly to his joy and surprise, found 
that she was warm and uninjured; for the snow 
had become so deep about the place where she 
had remained during the night, that neither 
wind nor frost could reach her. The father at 
once carried her home, where she was put to bed, 
and had some warm broth. 

When she told how it fared with her through 
the night and the following mornin, her parents 
shed mingled tears of pity and joy. 

She said, “When | left my aunt, yesterday, I 
800n came into the great field, and could not tind 
my way. But I went on farther and farther 
through the deep snow, for [ thought I should 
soon see a man or a house, 


still and cricd, and then my eyes would freeze 


Many times I stood | 


shut; but every time I would rub them open 
again. 

| AtlastI saw something which looked like 
our house. Then I felt very glad, and went 
towards it; but Isaw that it was only a large 
rock. I was tired, and sat down; and when it 
was dark I bexan to cry, and then I fell asleep. 
In the night I dreamed that a very old man came, 
and covered me with warm clothes. I slept till 
morning, when, hearing a noise above my head, 
I awoke, and saw a black dog, who scratched 
av ray the snow, and pulled the cloth from my 
head. 

The mother asked her why she did not then 
get up and come home, and if she was not nearly 
frozen. 

The child said, “I could not get up, because I 
was so fast in the snow. I did not feel cold, for 
the sun shone so warm.” 

The mother again asked, “What did you think, 
when you had been in the snow so long? Did 
you not cry?” 

The girl said, “I did not ery, for I thought fa- 
| ther would come pretty soon.” 

Every body wondered much at what the child 
said, and the parents thanked God that the snow 
| had covered their little girl with warm clethes, 
} so that the cold could not hurt her. 








——_—__+o+—___—_— 
TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Few of us who are bred up in comfort know 
any thing of the uncomplaining distress to be 
found down in the back entrics of socicty. There 
are doubtless some who never tell their sorrow 
and want, and from their birth to their death 
have no friendly eye or hand to pity them but 
God’s. An exchange says: 


During the past year, a little boy almost five 
years old entered the Phelps Industrial School, 
New York. He was a beautiful loeking child, 
'with large gray eyes, brown hair, rosy checks, 
{and very full, regular features. He attracted un- 
| usual attention. Visitors as well as teachers ad- 
mired him, and even the very roughest of his 
playmates were kind to him. 

The teacher taught him a piece to recite, 
which caused great laughter on account of the 
bright, active and prompt manner he had in de- 
livering it. A gentleman visited the school, 
when the Jad was called upon to recite his piece. 
After he had finished, the gentleman placed his 
hand upon his shoulder, and said,— 

“Well done, my boy; here is five cents for 
you. 

The teacher noticed an unusual expression of 
joy in the child’s face, but duty calling her at- 
tention in various directions, it soon passed from 
her mind for a while. 

The boy was regular in his attendance at 
school, but soon came a change in the child; 
day by day he grew paler and paler, and his 
step less clastic and buoyant. When he was 
asked if he was sick, his answer was always the 
same: 

“No, not sick, but tired.” 

Ile was noticed daily to take his bread home 
(he lived with his grandmother); no questions 
were asked why he did so. Many very pale and 
sickly children are in those schools. 

Thus day after day, and week after week 
passed, until one day, he came in looking so 
thin and pale, the teacher asked him to go home 
and rest; that he mizht feel better to-morrow. 

Tears came to his eyes, and he said, “1 want 
to stay in school.” 

The teacher, not knowing he was starving for 
his bread, allowed him to remain. At noon, his 
grandmother came to him, saying that he had 
not caten a morsel of food that day (not stating 
that she had none in the house.) He took his 
bread and left. 

He was soon attacked with hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and in his weakened state could not throw 
|} it off. He grew worse that night, and in a half- 
}dreaming state would call out, “Grandma! O, 
grandma! what will you do for bread when I 
| die?” 

During his illness the teacher called, and 
learned that daily had the child divided his bread 
with her, aud many a day this was all they had 
toecat. While the tears were flowing profusely, 
she said, “I shall never forget the day that the 
gentleman gave him five cents for reciting his 
| piece. He came in so delighted, with his usual 
| allowance of bread, and said,— 
| “*Look here, grandma; hereis so much bread, 
and here is five cents a gentleman gave me for 
speaking my piece. Now we have all the bread 
we want to-day.’ 

“Tle then went out, and bought some rolls 
with his money.” : 

When he was near his end, speaking aloud, he 
clasped his little hands, and whispered the Lord’s 
prayer, though to him the “daily bread” had not 
come, and —— whither no pain er hunger 
shallecome. He was buried by the ladies of the 
school. 














ae . 
VALUE OF A DEAD HORSE. 

A good horse is a treasure to any family, but 
few peorle know that a dead horse is of great 
value, and the body is put to more uses in death 
than in life. The Scientific American says: 


As soon as the horse is dead, his blood is 
sought by the manufacturers of albumen, and 
by sugar refiners, and the burners of lampblaek. 
Not a drop is allowed to go to waste. 

The mane and tail are wanted for hair-cloth, 
sieves, bow-strings and brushes. The skin is 
converted into leather for cart herness, for boots 
and_ shoes, and strong collars. The hoofs are 
used for combs, horn work, glue, and in old 
times were the chief source of hartshorn, now 
obtained from the gas-housec. 

The flesh is boiled down in the rendering vat, 
an? much oil and fat are obtained from it. The 
flesh left after all has been extracted from it that 








used as manure, or is worked up into nitroge- 
nous compounds, sych as the oyanides, to be used 
by the photographer in taking our pictures. 

The stomach and. intestines make valuable 
strings and cords for musical instruments, and 
out of the bones so many uscful articles are 
manufactured that it is almost impossible to 
make out a complete list of them. Among 
them are buttons, toys, tweezers, knife handles, 
rulers, cups, dominoes, balls, and the residue 
from all these things is burnt into boneblack, to 
be used by the sugar retiner, who puts in a sec- 
ond claim on the dead horse; and some part of 
the backbone is burned white, to be used by the 
assayerin testing gold, and, when the assaycr 
and refiner have finished with it, it is converted 
into super phospliate, to serve as a valuable 
manure on our Jand. 

The tecth are used as substitutes for ivory, and 
the iron shoes, if not nailed over the door to in- 
sure good fortune to the household, are worked 
up into excellent wrought metal. Some portion 
of the boneblack is converted into phosphorus 
tor the manufacture ef matches, and lately a 
valuable bread preparation is made of the phos- 
phate, and medicines are prepared for the cure 
of consumptives. 
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DESOLATE. 


A woman looked forth from her cottage door, 
Looked forth as the sun went down, 

With a child asleep on her arm, and one 
Just toddling to grasp her gown. 

Hers was the stillness, the calm of despair, 
The weight of a crushing sorrow; 

To-day had been bitter—she did not dare 
To hope for a happier morrow. 

She gazed on the children, then down the vale, 
But never a tear she shed; 

She clasped her hands, and her cheek grew pale, 
As she cried, ““Who will give them bread? 

The winter is coming, and who will heed 
The wail of the starved, half clad? 

Who will succor the soldier's beloved in their need? 
From whence can supplies be had? 

“Surely his lot was to work for them, 
And not to go forth and fight 

For the whims of monarchs, who are but men— 
Who as often do wrong as right. 

O, why must his hand be besmeared with blood, 
Who wished no ill to his neighbor? 

Was not his portion appointed by God, 
A lifetime of honest labor? 

“T watched him go forth in the early dawn, 
And bade him be brave in the strife, 

But prayed for the sake of the wee ones at home 
That God would watch over his life. 

I asked not for victory—how could I? 
The great King of kings will be just; 

It may be He will suffer the pale horse 
To trample our foe to the dust. 

“TL asked it not—could not—nay, would nat, 
For children’s hearts cling to them, too, 

And women bend low in their anguish ; 
O kings, do ye know what ye do? 

They are loved, perhaps, better than you are, 
With a tenderness gold cannot buy, 

The men that are food for your cannon— 
Brave men that you call out to die. 

“O God, it is hard to be patient! 
A dificult task to be still; 

To know that this direful confusion 
Will work out thy purpose and will. 

But, O, be thou merciful, Father, 
In this, the dark time of distress! 

Watch over the desolate children; 
The widowed ones comfort and bless.”’ 
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BAD SPELLING. 


Bad spelling is a disgrace to any American, 
who has been within reach of schools. Igno- 
rance in other things may be tolerated, but mis- 
spelling admits of no apology. An exchange 
says: : 

“O, what’s the use of bothering over that? 
If folks only know what you mean, I’m sure 
that’s enough.” 

It was Neddy who said that, the other evening, 
when his sister showed him where he had spelled 
ocean, 0-t-i-o-n, otion. But Neddy was wrong. 
It is not enough that people are able to guess at 
one’s meaning. It ought to be so plain as not 
to leave any doubt whatever. In Neddy’s exer- 
cise, for instance, one might have wondered 
whether he meant ‘an otion,” or “a notion,” 
whereas, if he had written it correctly, there 
would have been no doubt at all. 

Correct spelling is a great accomplishment—so 
great that comparatively few people ever attain 
toit. And the reason must be, that like Neddy, 
when they were children they “couldn’t see the 
use of bothering over it.’”’ But one of these 
days their eyes may be opened, and when they 
“see the use” of knowing how to spell, they will 
be sorry they let the opportunity slip when they 
were young. 

A scrap of paper was picked up from the par- 
lor carpet, and on it was a little writing which 
was recognized as being in the delicate hand of a 
young lady just ready to graduate at a “Female 
College.” Upon delivering the property to its 
owner, she said,— 

“O, yes! Thatis alittle poem I began to copy. 
Read it.” 

It read like this: 


“One night, as old St. Peter slept, 

He left the gates of heaven ajar, 
And through a little angle crept 

And came down with a falling star.” 


That was all, and there was no time for explana- 
tions, and so we were left to wonder what it was 
that crept through the angle made by the half- 
shut gate, which St. Peter had so carelessly left 
ajar. 

It was not until several days after, that we 
found it was no angle at all, but a little angel 
instead. Perhaps a little less German, and 
French, and chemistry, and astronomy, and a 
little more Enclish, would have been quite as 
well for the young lady graduate. ‘i 

Some children are natural spellers. It is no 
trouble for them to master the Jong, dull col- 





lis of any service, is sometimes burned, to be! umns, and they can keep at the head of their 


class with very little effort. Some are natural 
misspclicrs, and it requires much labor and pa- 
tience to remember tlic different and perplexing 
ways there are of putting Ietters together to 
make words. Still it can be done, with paticnce 
and practice—or, at least, any one can learn 
how to spell all the more common words, and 
the knowing how to do it is worth all the trou- 
ble it will cost. 
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A BRUTE THAT WAS BETTER 
THAN HIS MASTER. 


We give below an item taken from the Du- 
buuge Telegraph If the story is truc, and we 
see no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
statement,Jt is high time that we change some 
of the forms of speech in our language. Let us 
no longer apply the term “instinct” to that high 
intelligence of animals which prompts them to 
do the same things that the wisest philosopher 
or the clearest reasoner would do under similar 
circumstances. Letusalsosubstitute some other 
qualifying word than “beastly” to that state of 
intoxication which places © man in a condition 
where he depends on his horse for support and 
protection. 


On Monday evening last, a man, whose name 
we could not learn, was seen wending his way 
up Julian Avenue, leading a mare by the bridle. 
He was intoxicated; so much so that he staz- 
gered, and it was, sometimes, more than he could 
do to maintain his equilibrium. 

The mare kept a close watch on his move- 
ments, and whenever he came near falling, would 
erab his coat-collar with her teeth, and hold him 
up. She did this no less than a dozen times in 
the presence of several interested spectators, 
The drunken man fell down on the strect, once, 
but no sooner had he done so than the animal 
grabbed the back of his coat with ler ivories, 
and set him up on his fect again. 

When a little beyond Mr. McNulty’s house, 
the owner of the mare met an acquaintance of 
his, who was also drunk. They engaved in con- 
versation, and, while they were talking, bumped 
against cach other, and the man first alluded to 
fell. Hewas immediately picked up by his mare, 
and, just as she had finished her job, she turned 
around and Jet her heels fly, in a savage manner, 
at the man who knocked her masterdown. — For- 
tunately, her heels missed the mark.  Thicse 
facts have been given us by trustworthy persons, 
who observed, with considerable curiosity, the 
singular action of the mare. 

And this faithful creature belongs to a class of 
animals that are daily beaten in our streets, be- 
cause burdens are given to them that they can- 
not draw. This is one of the noble animals 
whose lives, as a rule, are shortened one-half, by 
neglect and hard usage, and they are then turned 
out to dic from hunger and exposure.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


LR 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S POLITENESS. 


True politeness has been variously defined. 
One little boy said it meant “making everybody 
feel satisfied,” and another, that it was “doing 
the kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

I think Queen Victoria understood and prac- 
tised it too, when she spoke so kindly to the old 
Duke of Wellington at the time the crown fell 
from his hands. Itwas on some grand occasion 
—perhaps the opening of Parliament—and the 
whole court was in attendance. The duke, then 
quite an old man, carried the crown on the little 
cushion, used for the purpose, when, backing 
out, according to court etiquette, he forgot the 
little step at the foot of the throne, stumbled, 
and in attempting to regain his foothold, dropped 
the massive crown from his hands. It came 
with great violence to the floor, and rolled quite 
across the hall, badly bruising the diadem, and 
scattering the costly jewels in every dircciion. 

The old duke, accomplished courtier as he was, 
stood for a moment aghast at the injury inflict- 
ed on so precious an article, and then would have 
stooped to gather up the scattered jewels. But 
the Queen saw in an instant his evident distress, 
as well as embarrassment, and rightly judeed 
that he would prefer to be left alone. So, with 
the genuine kindness of heart and quick percep- 
tion for which she is remarkable, she stepped 
gracefully forward, and offering her hand to the 
venerable statesman, as if to assist him in ris- 
ing, said, cordially ,— 

“I trust Your Grace is not hurt; and that you 
will wholly have recovered from the unpleasant 
shock by the morning.” 

Then, without a glance at crown or jewels, 
and, apparently, quite unaware of the casualty, 
she passed out, the court following, and the duke 
was left to recover his equanimity and collect 
the scattered jewels at his Icisure. 

How grateful he must have felt for this gentle 
consideration on the part of his sovereign! and 
how beautiful the model, not only of truc polite- 
ness, but of genuine Christion forbearance, that 
we find in this little incident! It is by such acts 
of thoughtful kindness that England’s gentle 
Queen has enthroned herself in the hearts of her 
subjects; and the tourist in England scldom 
hears the name of Victoria called by prince or 
peasant without being coupled with expressions 
of the highest vencration and warmest affection. 
—Christian Weekly. 
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SAVED BY HIS DOG. 


A Western woodsman recently found himself 
helplessly pinned to the ground by a premature- 
ly falling tree. He was a great distance from 
home, and in a few hours would doubtless have 








died from the pain and exposure, had not a little 
whining evr, who had missed his master and 
tracked him to his wood prison, begun a mont 
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ful howl as a possible relief from the dreary 
monotony of the situation. 

This sugeested to thé suffering man something 
of the story-book kind, and calling to his little 
pet, he smeared his shagey face with blood, and 
bade him return home for help. The little crea- 
ture evidently realized the importance of his 
mission, for he trotted homeward forthwith, and 
breakiny in upon the astonished household, gave 
the first alarm. He led the way back to the 
wounded nan, and in an eestacy of whines at- 
tested his satisfaction at the deliverance. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR SPORTS AND GAMES 
FOR THE SEASON. 

The favorite sports and games for early spring 
among school boys are, first, Football: second, as 
the weather becomes soft and mild, Marbles: and, in 
the country, a sport under various names, but com- 
monly known as “Follow my Leader.” 

Football is a rough sport, but it is still a favorite 
in the best English schools, among them Rugby and 
Eton. It is much played by High school lads in our 
own country. ‘ 

The rules for playing football, as set forth by a gen- 
eral meeting of the English clubs, are: 

1, The goal-posts shall be at least eight yards apart, 
and eight feet high. 

2. The bases shall extend not less than thirty yards 
from the line of the goal-posts. 

8. The captains of the respective sides shall toss up, 
and the side that wins the toss shall have the choice 
of bases. 

4, The ball shall be started by a place kick from 
the middle of the base line. 

5. If kicked out of the boundary lines, the ball must 
be thrown in again, immediately, at the point where 
it went out. 

6. Hacking, tripping, holding and pushing, or oth- 
erwise mauling with hands, shall be prohibited. 

7. If the ball be caught from the kick of an oppo- 
nent, the catcher shall be entitled to a fair kick off, 
or to run with the ball. 

8. The ball may not be hit with the hands, on any 
pretence, except to stop it, or to catch it. 

The football in most schools is obtained by sub- 
scription. 

The games of marbles are various and well known, 
and we have met with no recent novelties. They are 
popular in early spring, and from the inequalities of 
exercise to which they lead, and the exposure to 
spring dampness, they are not the best games for un- 
settled weather. Many a fit of sickness has been 
caused by beginning the game too early in the season. 

A good run is about as healthy an exercise as a boy 
can have in March, and among the very best games 
or sports for the season is 


Follow My Leader, 
or Hare and Hounds. It requires but little prepara- 
tion, only a bag and some scraps of paper for ‘‘tracks.”’ 

This is a country sport, and one that is best played 
in a fine woodland or grove. 

Select a good runner for a hare, and provide him 
with pieces of newspaper, which he must drop at cer- 
tain specified distances, whenever he eludes the eyes of 
the hounds. 

The players, of course, are the hounds, or, if the 
game is called ‘‘Follow my Leader,” the runner will 
be termed the “leader,” and the others the “‘follow- 
ers.’” 

When all is ready, give the hare about five minutes 
start. When the time is up, all are to follow in pur- 
suit. The “hare” or “leader” is bound to drop his 
paper “tracks,” and the “hounds” or “followers” 
are bound to follow only these. When the track or 
scent is lost, the hounds must scatter themselves un- 
til it is found again, when a loud “tally ho!” will 
inform all the pack of the discovery. 

An English night play for students is similar to 
this, and is called “Jack o’ Lantern.”’ The leader 
uses a lantern in the race, which, when he is in dan- 
ger of being caught, he conceals, and when he has 
outdistanced or eluded the runners, he exposes to 
view. This play has been prohibited at Eton. 


**Follow the Leader.” 


When I was young, and went to school, 
And had to learn there many a rule, 
Boys used to play, when hot or cool, 

A game called ‘Follow the Leader.” 


The game was this:: A boy would start, 
And act some droll, ridiculous part, 
Tracked by many a merry heart, 

And thus play “Follow the Leader.” 


Through mud and mire he’d lead his tail, 

Who always strove hard not to fail; 

They'd walk a ridge, or thread a rail; 
And this was ‘Follow the Leader.” 


And frequently in after life, 

I fancied that the world was rife 

With what seemed like a quiet strife 
To play at “Follow the Leader.” 


Most women, ay, and some men, too, 
Vould silly practices pursue, 
Because ’twas fashion so to do; 
Thus playing “Follow the Leader.” 


Thus folks, we see, like silly sheep, 

Will after one another leap, 

And though full-aged, like boys up keep 
The game of ‘‘Follow the Leader.”’ 


What, then, is imitation wrong? 
By no means—that is not my song; 
For often we should be among 
Those who do ‘‘Follow the Leader.” 


When things are useful, wise ed 
We should be in a copying mood; 
Let this be always understood ; 

We then should “Follow the Leader.” 


ALL the male citizens of a smal! Pennsylvania town 


formed themselves into a committee of the whole, one 
day, recently, for the extermination of rats, aud killed 

















IN THE CAGE. 


Squirrel, you’re a miller, 

n your coat of gray! 
Why, you never rest an hour, 
Through the livelong day. 
Nothing in your hoppers, 
All your bins to fill; 
Yet, round, round, round 

Goes the mill. 


Can’t you stop and tell me 
How’s your worthy dame? 

How’s your baby-boy, too, 
Master ‘“‘What’s his name?” 

Never a grain of wheat, sir, 
Though you labor still, 

And round, round, round 
Goes the mill! 


Miller, stay a moment! 
See, your work is vain; 

Such a fuss and flurry, 
Not one peck of grain. 

Slow and sure’s the motto’ 
While we climb the hill, 

And round, round, round 
Goes the mill. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE BERTIE. 

Harlie and Harry sat on the doorstep together, 
silent and sad. The sun shone brightly, the 
birds sang joyfully, the little gray kitten frisked 
up and down the path before them, but the chil- 
dren seemed to care nothing for the pleasant 
sights and sounds around them. They sat hold- 
ing each other’s hands, and sometimes whisper- 
ing softly together of the little baby brother, ly- 
ing so sick and white, in their mother’s arms. 





He was such a darling baby, so full of life and 
play. But now he lay quietly, or moaned with 
pain, and for several days had taken no notice of 
the little brothers who loved him so dearly. 

Now he was sleeping, and. the children sat 
very still, fearful lest they might disturb him. 

After a long time, the doctor came out, and 
seeing the two sorrowful little figures on the 
doorstep, he stooped down, and said, in a low, 
cheerful voice, “Baby is better, I think. If you 
are good boys, so mamma can take the best care 
of him, he will get well.” 

“O, we will be,” cried both children, joyfully. 

And the baby did get well, but he was never 
quite the same baby Bertie that he was before. 

The cruel scarlet fever had closed his ears 
tightly, so that no sound could ever enter them 
again, and the doctor said he would be a little 
deaf and dumb boy. But papa, and mamma, 
and the two little brothers only loved the baby 
more than ever, and thanked God for his life. 

He grew well, and fat, and rosy again, and 
filled the house with light and joy. He was a 
happy little thing, and grew more sweet and 
winning as he grew older. He loved every body 
and every thing, and all loved him in return, al- 
though he could neither hear nor answer the ten- 
der words, so frecly spoken to him. 

He had a qucer little language of his own, of 
signs and looks, which his friends soon learned 
to understand, and little Bertie was as happy 
and contented as his more noisy brothers. 

When he was about three years old, his father 
prepared a surprise for him. Bertie had never 
seen any little chickens, and one morning, when 
he went out to play, there was a coop under the 
old apple tree, with a dozen tiny chickens run- 
ning about, while their mother fussed and flut- 
tered inside. Bertie was delighted, and exam- 
ined them with the greatest curiosity. His moth- 
er let him feed them, and he was proud and hap- 
py, with the dish of dough, and spoon. 

He soon made friends with the hen mother, 
and she allowed him to handle her precious chil- 
dren as much as he pleased, although she would 
bristle up her feathers, and scold, if Harlie or 





over feur thousand in their fir-6 raid. 


Bertie would lic for hours before the coop, 
playing with the chickens. He would put his 
chubby hand inside and take one out, cuddle it 
in his neck awhile, and then change it for anoth- 
er. If the sun shone too brightly on the coop 
he would move it farther into the shade. Some- 
times the old hen was quite indignant at the 
way she was dragged about, and scolded loudly. 
But happy little Bertie could not hear her, and 
gave her several rides each day. 





One day, as he was lifting one end of the coop 
with all his might, and biddy was all in a heap 
at the lower end, one little chicken ran under, 
and Bertie, not knowing it was there, set the 


coop down on its back. It gave one peep, but 
Bertie pushed the coop down hard to make it 
stand even, and killed it in a minute. 
Bertie ran off to play with his brothers, but 
the next time he moved the coop he found the 
little dead chicken. He had never seen any 
thing dead before, and couldn’t understand it. 
He tried to make it eat, but found it useless. 
Then he took it into the house to his mother. 
He laid it in her lap, and looked up. in her face 
with such an eager, inquiring look it made her 
feel sorry she could not explain the mystery. 

She patted the chicken, and shook her head. 
Bertie looked perplexed a moment. Then his 
happy smile came back as if a new thought 
came to him. He held up his face to be kissed, 
and then trotted off with the chicken in his arms. 
His mother did not see it again, and she won- 
dered what he had done with it. 
A day or two after, she spread her best bed 
open to air, and there, between the sheets, lay 
Bertie’s little dead chicken. It had been put to 
bed to get well. M. B. E. 
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For the Companion. 
HARUM SCARUM’S LETTER. 
My name is Harum Scarum. I’m a relation 
of Topsy Turvey’s. 
She lives close by my house. 


People call me Harry. I’m six years old, most 
seven. 


I don’t think much of girls. Turvey is pretty 
good when she plays horse, but she won’t play 
horse much. 

I go out sliding. My sled’s name is Bob. It 
goes likkety larrup. Turvey’s vot another cat. 

She is black all over, and her name is Cherry. 

Me and some other fellers put her in a snow 
bank for fun. We wanted to see her scratch out. 

She didn’t. Topsy Turvey’s mother came and 
got her out, and shook me, ’cause Turvey 
screamed so. 

Turvey is a great ’fraid cat. She gocs over to 
her grandma’s house sometimes. I don’t like 
her grandma, ’cept her doughnuts, ’cause she 
makes me keep stiller than any thing. 

I like to go to Johnny Hunter’s. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE, 
Domestic implement. 
A State. 


. A feathered biped. 
. Part of the body. 


Pere 


0. 8. A. 


2. 
CONCEALED FLOWERS. 


If he can’t bear the heat, he must leave the room. 
Did you not see that sweet peasant girl at the fans 


cy ball? 


You, John Willis, now drop that kind of talk. 
Don’t 1 talk grammatical? Lame! 
Johnny, bring down grandpa’s old musket from 


the garret. 


3. 
REBUS No. 1. 





Good reading. 


XM. B. &. 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS, 


Behead a large barrel and leave to solicit. 
Behead an article of dict and leave to peruse. 
Behead a military accompaniment and leave an 
alcoholic drink. 
Behead a color and leave a fluid. 
Behead trial and leave a Russian coin. 
Behead a shrub and leave an animal. 
Behead a companion and leave a noise, 
Behead a drinking vessel and Icave not down. 
Behead to ascend and leave part ofa tree. 
Behead white and Jeave a propeller. 
Behead a dish and leave behind hand. 
Behead a section of land and leave a part of the 
body. 
Behead fun and leave a liquor. 
Behead diversion and leave a ditty. 
IDELETTE. 
5. 
WORD SQUARE, 


An animal. 
A State. 
A sulphate. 


A place of repose. oO. U.N, 


6. 
REDUS No. 2, 








Old but good advice. L. 
7. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 





I know a dog over there. 

His name is Billy. We harness him up, and | 
he’ll drag us all round. 

I set him on to Cherry, the other day, and she | 
licked. He ki yied some, you bet. 

I learnt some naughty words once, but my 
mamma won’t Iet me say ’em. She washed my 
mouth out with soap suds, ’cause I said gosh, | 
and something else. 

I got mad once after supper, and I put on my 
tippet and rubber boots. Mamma asked me 
where I was goin’, and [ told her I was goin’ out 
doors to say darn. 

She said, “‘Well, run right along.” 

I opened the door and looked out; it was aw- 
ful dark. I thought I wouldn’t say it then. 

I shall when the sun shines. 

Mamma said words that were too naughty to 
say in the dark were too naughty to say any 
time. 

Turvey said, “Aint you ashamed, Harry?” 
I said I guessed J wouldn’t take two lumps of | 
sugar when my mamma was up stairs. | 

Turvey hollered, “O, I never.” But she did, | 
’eause Isee her. Papa says I had better go to | 
bed now. I guess so, too. Good night. 














Harry came too near. 


TIlaruM ScarvcM. 


My Jirst is in quail, but not in partridge. 
My second is in gun, but not in cartridge. 
My third is in hole, but not in erack. 

My fourth is in feet, but not in back. 

My Jifth is in sun, but not instars. 

My sixth isin Venus, but not in Mars, 

My seventh is in Ireland, but not in Wales. 
My eighth is in pack, but not in bales. 

My ninth isin top, but not in spin. 

My ¢cnth is in coal, but not in bin. 

My eleventh is in red, but not in blue, 

My twelfth is in dazzling, but not in hue. 
My thirfcenth is in charity, but not in hope. 
My whole is a crowned hcad in Europe. 





Conundrums. 
What is it you can take without hands? A hint. 


What the teamster told his horse. A tale of 
whoa. 


How cana man get along well? Dig it deep. 


Where ought we always to find the milk of human 
kindness? In the pale of the church. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The rainbow. 

2. Money makes the yd 

8. Peony, Japonica, Dandelion, Marigold, Pink, 
Salvia, Daisy, Violet, Spirea. 

4. Poplar, Oriole, Pimple, Lopped, Allege, Reeden. 

5. Creation. : 

6. Instruct-ive, A-mu-sing, Interest-ing, Sens-i-ble, 
Pict-or-ial, 
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| weather a handful of old cotton rags, not smeared 


“Last night, when I arrived in Paris, I could 
give no account of myself; but this morning I 
remember every incident.” 

cinainibiaaiaiings 
LOOK OUT FOR OLD RAGS, 


An experimenting Detroit ehemist took a piece of 
threadbare cotton cloth, smeared it with boiled lin- 
seed oil, and placed it in the centre of a chest filled 
with paper and rags. Although the room was not 
tight and the weather was cold, there was a smell of 
fire about the room in eight days. Unpacking it, 
the experimenter found the rag half charred. 

In April he made a similar experiment with an old 
pair of painters’ overalls, which he rolled up with 
vine shavings, and crowded in next to the roof- 
oards of a loft. In a week the smell of smoke 
alarmed a workman in the next room, and the over- 
alls were found on fire. And during the hottest 


with oil, became hot enough, when hung up in a tin 
box in the sun, to light mate hes which he had placed 
among them. These facts show the necessity of cau- 
= A putting away rags that may be saturated 
with oil. 

a 


A BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


In visiting the poor families in a retired part of the 
town, to find scholars for the Sunday school, a gen- 
tleman found a little gir:, only six years old, trying 
to read her New Testament. She was a member of 
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FREEZING. 

Freezing isn’t a very painful process, after it 
has onee begun. The sensation of cold previ- 
ously is disagreeable, and the coming-to is any 
thing but pleasant. But the freezing itself is so 
imperceptible, and begets such a stupor, that 
one is almost unconscious of the danger: 

Dr. J. T. MeMillan, a young dentist, who was 
lately nearly frozen to death in going from Mid- 
dictown to Paris, Ky., a distance of ten miles, 
thus describes his sensations: 

“T started from North Middletown at 6.30 
o'clock, with sufficient wrapping, as I thought, 
to protect me from cold. After having proceed- 
ed about three miles on my journey, my feet be- 
came very cold. By stamping my feet upon the 
floor of the buggy I imagined I was perfectly 
warm, as my fect troubled me no longer, and 
the coid sensations through my body ceased. I, 
however, felt dull and sleepy, like a man who is 
drunk. Tdidn't eare for any thing. 

“At this point I believe I began to freeze, and 
ought to have known it, but felt so comfortable 
that L did not examine my situation. 

“After Thad driven about three miles further 
my hat was blown off, but being in a hurry to 
reach Paris, | did not stop to huntforit. When 
Thad proceeded perhaps a mile further, letting 
the lines lie in the bottom of the buggy, and 
paying no attention to my driving, my horse 
shicd off the side of the road, and ran upon a 
rocky pile. 

“1 then attempted to get the lines and pull him 
off, when I discovered I had lost the entire use 
of my right, 
With this one IT attempted to pull him off the 
rocks, but the buggy wheels being locked, I 
could not do it. 


“T then got out of my buggy, and in doing so, 


struck the bridge of my nose across the wheel | 


and cut it severely. I then went to the head of 
the horse, took hold of the bit, and attempted to 
pull him around, bat he would not move. 

“LT then commenced to unharness him, with 
the expectation of pulling the buggy off the 
rocks mysell, fecling all the time very sleepy. 
When [I had almost completed the task of un- 
hitching the horse from the buggy, the desire of 
sleep became so great that I could bear it no 
longer, and [lay down upon the rocks by the 
side of the horse, and went to sleep. 

“T must have lain there some fifteen or thirty 
minutes, when I was aroused by the boy who 
found me. Upon his asking me where he should 
take me, I told him to Paris, still not being 
aware of my critical condition. 

“Upon arriving in Paris, my feet were put in 
cold water, which entirely, I think, cured them, 
as they do not hurt me this morning. My left 
hand does not give me much pain, and I think 
will be all right in a few days; but my right 
hand was so badly frozen, nothing seemed to do 


it any good, and I am afraid I shall lose three, if 


not all four of my fingers. 


| young, was a good scholar. 


and could barely use the left hand; | 


the school, and very fond of it; and though quite 
She wanted a hymn 
»00k, and the gentleman promised to get her one, if 
she would Jearn to read the fifth and sixth chapters 
of Matthew in a fortnight. She did so; and when 
she read the first few verses of the chapter where it 
is said by our Saviour, ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spir- 
| it,”’ &c., the gentleman asked her which of the 
blessings here pronounced she would like to have for 
| herself. She paused a little, and then replied, “I 
would rather be pure in heart.” The gentleman 
asked why she preferred this. The little one said if 
she was only good she should have all the rest. 





SUNDAY ON THE FARM. 

There is worldly wisdom as well as religious truth 
in the declaration of the New York Tribune: ‘‘Pros- 
a ona farm depends on a respect for the Sab- 
mth, The oxen need it; the plough-horses demand 
it; the bowed backs and sore arms of the great army 
of laborers that are overworked ery out for it.’ The 
same paper also makes an earnest protest against 
Sunday labor required from the men and women in 
the cheese-factories, as being not only an infringe- 
ment of the fourth commandment, but needless. It 
suggests that the two milkings used on that day be 
sent for butter, or kept over till Monday, or convert- 
ed into pork, and says, ‘‘The pretence that the nature 
| of the cheese business requires this profanation and 
| sacrifice is a pharisaical sham; it is a mockery and an 
| insult to common sense, not less than open disregard 
for the decalogue.”’ 

‘aiiaanselljcaiananiii 


MIND YOUR BUSINESS. 


Yes, mind your own concerns, my friend, 
And presently you'll find 

That ail your time is occupied, 
And you've quite enough to mind. 

Why need you care if Snooks or Spooks 
Should wed with Sally Jones; 

What matter if your neighbor C. 
A plump half million owns? 

The money is not yours, my friend, 
Though golden stores he earns, 

So do not envy him his wealth, 
But mind your own concerns. 





— oe — 


R—TILLERY. 


A certain shoemaker of our acquaintance is under 
the impression that a very great portion of the intel- 
lect of the United States is now or has been employed 
in his most useful calling, and is a powerful man in 
debating political or religious matters. Having had 
the honor of serving in the army during our late war, 
he was asked what the letter R stood for on the but- 
tons of an old army coat worn by a beggar who had 
just entered his shop, and replied, with perfect con- 
tidence, that K stood for artillery.—Galazy. 

—-o 
IDLENESS, 


| Hannah More says, ‘“‘Idleness amon 
}among men, is the reot of all evil, and 
| other evil more certain than ill-temper.” 

Little Willie seemed to know this, for, when he 
| had nothing to do, he would say, ‘Now, mamma, I 
| have nothing to do; I am on Satan’s ground, you 
know.”’— The Children's Hour. 


—-——— 








children, as 
leads to no 


A Dear Jest.—A joking Harvard student recent- 
ly called for a doctor in great haste, directing the 
servant where he should go. The doctor went, but 
found his services unnecessary and his call a hoax. 
| So far it was all very well, but the servant recog- 

nized the caller, and the next day the doctor called 
on him and asked him whether he would rather pay 
twenty dollars, or be arrested. He said he thought 
so too, and paid the twenty dollars. 


| “OnE Goop MOTHER,” said George Herbert, ‘is 
| worth a hundred schoolmasters.’ n the home she 
is “loadstone to all hearts, and loadstar to all eyes.”’ 
Imitation of her is constant—imitation, which Bacen 
likens to “a globe of precepts.” But example is far 
more than precept. It is instruction in righteous- 
ness. 


A FREEDMEN’S TEACHER Writes of a colored woman 
who, having learned her alphabet, said, ‘Now I want 
to learn to spell Jesus, for.’pears like the rest will 
| come easier if I learn to spell the blessed name first.’’ 
| A good many things ‘‘come easier when we learn 
that name first.’ 


TWo YOUNG LADIES were thrown out of a buggy 
in Sumter county, ‘Fennessee, the other day. The 
bonnet of one fell off, carry ing with it chignon, curls, 
and other head-gear. rustic urchin, who wit- 
nessed the disaster, ran for assistance, breathlessly 
| announcing that he “had seen the lady’s head lying 
in the road.’ 


A FARMER at Cedar Rapids, Ia., has a herd of 
nine elk, that he is training and breaking in te farm 
work. He is now able to drive them a little, keeps 
them in a pasture, and generally they submit to cur- 
rying as well as any auimals. He has refused $1,400 
for the herd. 


OVER THE DOOR of a cobbler’s shop in Savannah, 
Ga., appears this legend: ‘Boots and shoes is made 
hear—ladies and shentlemens repaired. Kum in 
near 


| Chicago, Iil., or St. Louis, Mo. 


For IRRITATION OF THE SCALF, apply 
Surnett’s Cocoaine night and morning. 


f Horse and carriage furnished. _—- 
$425 D.~ paid. H. B. SLAW, Alfred, Me. 


YER S CHERRY PECTORAL —the world’s 
great remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and 
all affections of the Lungs and Throat. 10—2t 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish “THE PATENT STAR,” sell F Patents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers. *35—l2tm 
ANTED.—AGENTS—male and female to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 11,934 retailed by one. Send 
stamp for circular. WHITN EY & CU., Norwich, Conn. 

















FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. | All stamps 
sold by us are warranted genuine. Send a 

stamp for circulars to our new a, KNIGHT *t ‘CRA 
PO, Lock Box 1277, Cencord, N. H. 13—I1t 





ARURE’S ASSISTANT is found in the White 

Pine Compound, as connected with all Pulmonary 
Complaints and Kidney troubles It heals, strengthens 
and removes the disease, and adds an increased vitality to 
the part affected. 13— It 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75e for come, or complete canv seeing outfit a on 
receipt of $3. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location. H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Pres., 
Miss Mary OU. Carter, Lady Principal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study; ; Ladies’ Collegiate, C — Pre- 
aratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and’ April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.II., or Rev. G. 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. 1. 44—19teow 


GENTS — WANTED. — 875 to 250 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Vrice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1 .000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut,and still the 
cloth cannot be pales apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CU., Boston, Mass.; Puamare. isn 
1—13t 

















Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 
mM. Inflam- 
atory and 
Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
fous, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liv- 
erand Kidney 8, 
these Bittershave 
noequal. 





DYSPEPSIA OR IND STION, Head- 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, arec ured. by the use of these Bitters. 
FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
wn Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Ery sipelas, 
Itch, ne olorations of the Skin ‘they are excellent. 
n, Tape and other Worms, Raving in thesy 
tem are effectually destroved and remov 
J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDoxat “pt * Drnegists an? 
—a San Francisco, Cal., aud 32 & 34 Commerce St. N.% 
t 


SPRING STYLES 


Just received at the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
59 Tremont Street. 


Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, etc., always on hand in a 
variety. 1 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘This is the only Savings 
Kank in the State that pays interest on deposits for ev ery 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $.05,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits. made before April Ist. 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 8-13t 


VERBENA SEED. 


Ext A Superb, 25 cents per package, five packages 
-4 $1. Alsoa limited supply of extra select Pansy Seed, 
atsame price. Catalogue of Verbenas, Bouquet Dahlias, 
Double Geraniums, and Bedding Plants generally, for- 
warded on application. enclosing three-cent stamp. 
Address DEXTER SNOW, 
10—4t Chicopee, Mass. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


BSS the CrLesraTeD WILSON SHUTTLE 
Batwike MACHINE. The best in: he World, 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illu:trated Circulars. Address, 
Wrecen SEWING MAcHINECO.. Cleveland, 0.; St, 
Louis, Mo,; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 

After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement~) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENERAL FAMILY USK. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms. For Cash Install- 
ments as low as $+ per month, or on Work Installments 
of $10 down, and $10 per month in work. (The werk to be 
done at home). Also, the other first-class Machines on fa- 
vorable terms, for full particulars ry suowess, call on or 


323 Washington St., 24 West Boston, Mass. 














Ozena,which he cannot cure, 





Mr. VERIGREEN says he should like to see the ve- 
hicle upon which men “carry out’’ their ideas. 





Sold by Druggists at 50 cts, ~ 


“Truth is Mighty and will Prevail.” 


VEGETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RE. 
STORES THE HEALTH. 


General Debility. 


Debility is aterm used to denote deficien® of blood. 
The nutritive constituents of the blood are in less than 
their regular proportion, while the watery part is in ex- 
cess. Debility is of frequent occurrence. It is incident to 
a variety of diseases. The lower limbs are apt to be 
swollen. The patient is feeble, and cannot bear much ex- 
ertion.. The circulation is irregular, but almost always 
weak. Palpitation of the heart is avery common symp- 
tom Violent emotion often throws the heart into the 
most tumultuous action. The vital functions are Linguid- 
ly performed. The muscular strength is diminished: fi- 
tigue follows moderate or slight exercise. ‘Ihe breathin g, 
though quiet when at rest, becomes hurried and even p) in- 
fully agitated under exertion, as in running, asc ndi ng 
heights, ete The nervous system is often greatly disor- 
pone Vertigo, dizziness and a feeling of faintness are 
common. Violent and obstinate neuralgic pains in 
the head, side, breast, or other parts of the body, are also 
frequent attendants upon the disease. ‘Ihe secretions are 
sometimes diminish In females the menses are almost 
always either suspended or very partially performed. The 
bile is scanty, and costiveness, with unhealthy evacua- 
tions from the bowels and dyspeptic state of the stomach, 
are extremely common symptoms. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


GLeBE VILLAGE, SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass., 
"EBRUARY 28, 1871. 

H. R. Stevens, Esq., Boston 
For the past "five years | have been afflicted with dys- 
pepsia, caused from a morbid state of the liver, loss of ap- 
petite, raising of food and wind from the stomach, a sense 
of distension in the stomach, costiveness, palpitation of 
the heart, general debility and languor, Fora year past I 
have taken your VEGETINE, or Blood Purifier. Iam now 
well and able to attend to my business. It is one of the 
best remedies, and I can heartily recommend it to all af- 
flicted with similar diseases. I have tricd other remedies, 
but found none that afforded me any relief, until I found it 
in your VEGETINE. GEO SSON 
Any person desiring further information can call on his 
son, Wilbur F. Hanson, apothecary, store No. 463 Broad- 
way, South Boston. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


Boston, Fes. 13, 1871. 
Henry R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 

Dear Sir,—About one year since I found myself in a fee- 
ble condition from General Debility.. VEGETINE was 
strongly recommended to me bya friend who hal been 
much benefited by its use. I procured the article. and, 
after using several bottles, was restored to healh, and 
discontinued its use I feel — confident that there is 
no medicine superior to it for those complaints for which it 
is especially prepared, and would cheerfully recommend it 
to those who feel that they need something to restore 
them to perfect health. 

Respectfully | yours, 
ULL. PETTINGILL, 
Firm of 8. M. Pettingill & Co., 
No. 10 State Street, "Boston. 


CIVES HEALTH, STRENCTH AND 
APPETITE. 


My daughter has received great benefit from the use of 
the VeGeTINE. Her declining health was a source of 
= anxiety to all of her friends. A few bottles of the 

EGETINE restored her health, stre net h and appetite. 

Insurance and Real E Saale Agent, 
No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


MARVELLOUS EFFECT. 


H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—I have used VEGETINE, and feel it a duty to 
acknow ledge the great benefit it has done me. Inthe 
spring of the year 1862, I was sick from general debility 
caused by ever-work, want of sleep and proper rest. I 
was very weak and much emaciated. 1 tried many rem- 
edies without receiving any benefit from any of them, until 
l was persuaded to try VEGETINE Before I had taken 
this nne_week, my improved condition gave me renewed 
hope and courage. 1 continued to take it, every day gain- 
ing more strength, until 1 was completely restored to 
health. The etfect of this Remedy, in case of gencral de- 
bility, is indeed_marvellous. 

ELIZABETH A. FOLEY, 
21 Webster St., Charléstow n, Mass. 


SWOLLEN LIMBS. 


LEBANON, N. H., JAN. 29, 1879. 
Mr. STEVEXS: 

Dear Sir—I write this note to inform you cf the effect of 
your “Blood Purifier’ upon my system. When | com- 
Menced taking it, a year ago, I was V ery much debilitated. 
My limbs were swollen so that it was impossible for me to 
get into of out from a carriage, and very painful to go up 
or down stairs. Indeed, 1 could scarcely stand on my 
feet. My appetite was gone, my strength fail ng ra} idly. 
After using your medicine for a few weeks, I bega an toi 

rove. My appetite improved and my strength returned. 





can now perform my duties as a nurse with my wonted 
ease; and | feel I ewe it to VEGETINE. 
Yours gratefully, 
11—2t MRS. C. A. H. TILDEN. 





T= EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 
50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, are the dest and cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 


" SEAVEY, POSTER & BOWMAN, 











9—cowst 42 SUMMER STREET, BosTo%. 
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